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LARCHMONT 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF PUGET SOUND 


Tacoma’s Beautiful Suburb 


Only 30 minutes from City Hall. Read the story of the great. grow- 
ing city, Tacoma, the City of Opportunities. 


FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY WE WILL SELL 


1-4 Acre lots in beautiful Larchmont. for only $125.00. 
$10 Per Month. Fine celery soil 


Make yourself independent by an investment here. Right on the electric car line. 
The fruit and vegetables raised here are unequaled and an ideal climate. You can 
jook the entire country over and never will you have such an opportunity. .We are 
absolutely responsible, can furnish Bank references. Write us for more information 


on this beautiful place. 


GERMAN AMERICAN LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
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Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertiser. 








TIFFANY & Co. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Christmas Gifts 


Tiffany & Co. call attention to a few articles from their holiday stock 
especially appropriate for gifts. Photographs sent upon request 


Wrist Bags 
In silver mesh, $24 upward; in gold mesh -  - $150 upward 
Princess and Duchess Rings 
Precious stone centers, surrounded by diamonds _- $125 upward 
Brooches 
Gold, with semi-precious stones - - -  - $20 upward 


Also many less expensive with and without stones 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 


Open-face watches, $25 upward. Enameled case and dial, $50 
upward. Hunting case, $40 upward. Extra flat watches, 
invisible joints - - - = - Te - $125 


Ladies’ Watch or Lorgnon Chains 
Plain gold, $16 upward; with semi-precious stones - $45 upward 


Clocks and Bronzes 


Glass and gilt regulators, $20 upward. Louis XV and XVI clock 
sets, $100 upward. White marble and gilt clock sets, $115 upward. 
Hall clocks, $115 upward. Traveling clocks in leather cases, $15 
upward. Bronze statuettes, $14 upward; bronze busts, $35 up- 
ward; bronze animals, $15 upward. Also a large assortment of 
classical and historical subjects, $50 upward 


Many more suggestions with concise descriptions and range of 
prices will be found in the Christmas Edition of the 1908 Blue 
Book, a copy of which will be mailed upon request 
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CORSETS 


$1.00 TO $3.00 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


DYSPEPTICS 


and. those suffering from 
Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will senda 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


Only one to a family 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGAZINE, and 
enclosing 25c. to pay forwarding charges. This 
offer is made to demonstrate the efficiency 
of this remedy. 


Glycozone is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the stom- 
ach and thus subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help you, and 
will not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 15 years. 

Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 


without my signature. 








—— — 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures de Paris,”” (France). 


57 Prince Street, New York City, 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 


















TACOMA, the young man’s opportunity. 


Three Tacoma Bargains 


in One 


SPECIAL SALE 
$23,500 


Buys property which in a few years will be worth 


$100,000. 


John Jacob Astor said: “Buy at the fringe of a growing city and wait.” 

Each of the following pieces of Tacoma realty is just at the point of coming into realization 
of rapidly growing city values. They are offered at rate of value fixed in last two years, with 
additional discount of 20 per cent om combination saie. 


BARGAIN ONE. Consists of 1 Block, 12 Lots. 


In the heart of Railway terminal development. The Great Dempsey Mill property joins the 
addition on the north. The Milwaukee, Chicago & St. Paul terminals are north and east. Lin- 
coln Avenue and the new Seattle interurban on the south. Puyallup River, which the Govern- 
ment is dredging for deep water-way is only on2 block west. 

The Union Pacific, with great terminals soon to be built, and the Northern Pacific, with 
yards already built, occupy’ all available territory between this addition and the heart of the 
city’s business. The next movement is bound to concentrate in this center of near future ship- 
ping activity. Tidelands, nearly one-half mile farther from city have recently been condemned 
for railway purposes, and value fixed by jury at $10,000 per acre. There is over an acre in this 
block, a half mile nearer the business center. 

Such property in any other city whose industries are developed as those in Tacoma are soon 
destined to be, would be worth from $2,060 to $5,000 per lot. There is an unlimited possible 
maximum value for this block in the next few years. . 

This entire block of 12 lots is now offered for $7,800 if sold separate from the other two. 

See map on the second inside cover. 


BARGAIN TWO; 86 Acres $12,900. 


Summer resort water-front property, with over 3,500 feet of shore line on beach of Magnifi- 
cent Puget Sound, and on the direct water passage between Tacoma and Seattle. Abundant 
spring water, superb view of Tacoma, the mountains and the wonderful wooded shores of the 
waters of the Sound. ‘ 

Such water-front is fast being platted and sold in 50 ft. lots to the thousands of people who 
are planning for summer homes. In a few years every available waterfront lot between Ta- 
coma and Seattle will command amounts far in excess of whole acres value now. Already 
hundreds of acres of water-front property command from $250 to $750 per lot. ‘ 

This tract is offered for $150 per acre. $12,900 for the entire tract if sold separate from the 
other two. Relative location may be seen on the map, on the second inside cover. 


BARGAIN THREE. 30 Acres Bottom Land. 
PUYALLUP INDIAN RESERVATION 


Four miles from the center of Tacoma, one-half mile from the river and safe from overflow. 
One-half mile from school; on a main county road from Puyallup to Tacoma, all but three- 
fourths mile of which is graded. 

This reservation was opened for settlement only four years ago. Since that time, hundreds 
of acres have been brought under cultivation. The soil when cleared is marvelously rich in the 
growing of hops, celery, fruits and garden produce. Uncleared acre tracts in this valley are 
being offered from $300 to $450 per acre. Improved property commands from. $500 to $750 per 
acre. 

Already an interurban electric system is under construction through this reservation. In a 
few years a network of rural lines will thread the valley. This 30 acres is offered for $7,500. 

See map on the second inside cover. 

If any of the above properties are taken separately the price will be as stated, but the three 
properties amounting separately to $28,200 are offered for $23,500 cash. 

The first deposits of $500 each on the above separate properties, or one deposit of $1,500 on 
the combined offer, such deposit placed in escrow with any Tacoma Bank, will hold the prop- 
erties for such depositor pending examination of titles and consummation of the deal. 

For reliability of parties making this offer, reference may be made to any Tacoma bank. 


wee A. H. BARNHISEL 


1013 A Street, Tacoma, Wash. 
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100th Thousand—Selling 2,000 Per Day 


The Shepherd of the Hills 


A Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of “THAT PRINTER OF UDELL’S” 
Praised by Press and Public Everywhere 





“A sterling, good novel” “One of the best novels written in the 

Chicago Datly News. English language for over a decade. 

“The characters are excellently por- THE SHEPHERI Good luck to the man who can put 

trayed”—New York Glode. OF THE HILLS upon paper so fine a novel of Amer- 
“It is filled with laughs and tears, this ican life" —Pittsburg Press. 

beautiful story, and no one can help “One of the really good books of the 


laughing or crying in turn, if his year. ... Apowerful and analyti- 
heart is right” — Pueblo Chieftain. cal studyofcharacter” _ 
“Amidst all the ordinary literature of — Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


the day, itis as a pure, white stone 
set up alongadreary road of unend- 
ing monotony”—Suffalo Courier. 
“Itis a heart-stirring story. A tale to 
bring laughter and tears; a story 
to be read and read again”’ than in the pages of a book” 
—Grand Rapids Herald. — Chicago Journal. 


352 Pages. Eight Illustrations by Weddell. 12mo. Cloth. Ornamented Cover. $1.50 
Author’s biography and portrait, printed on India tint in double-tone (5x74), with every book 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
CATALOG FREE @e:¢" BOOKS iresssat 


Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books of all publishers. Every book carried in seu. Orders filled 

promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalogsent, postage prepaid, free on request. A quarter million buyers 

testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your orders. Our prices are 

convincing. Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 

Established 1895 THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Somnette, Secy. and Treas. Incorporated 1899 

Largest Sellers of Books by Mall in the World 6-268 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We will not honor requests for catalog from large cities like New ron Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, ete. 


“The people who move within it are 
so human that the reader of their 
story will pick them out for like 
and dislike, as if he had really 
known them in the flesh, rather 
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EVERY LOYAL CALIFORNIAN 
AND EVERY VISITOR TO CALIFORNIA 


Should possess these two 
Romances Typical of the Early Days: 





For the Soul of Rafael, a Romance of Old California 
By Marah Ellis Ryan. With 19 Photographic illustrations, 
and decorations in tint. Seventh edition. $1.50 


A glowing picture of the early Spanish life in California, and one of the few 
romances that will live, in which the scenes are laid in California. Intensely 
picturesque and dramatic. An unvsually attractive gift 





The Iron Way, A Tale of the Builders of the West 
By Sarah Pratt Carr. With 4 full-page illustrations, by 
John W. Norton. Fifth edition. $1.50 


This book is alive with the spirit of the West. Its pages are a faithful record of 
the trials and hardships of the ‘‘big four’’—Crocker, Stanford, Hopkins, and 
Huntington, and those under them who helpe4 to girdle the North American continent 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 














A. C McClurg & Co., Publishers 



































Est. 1857. 
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On FRIUTS and CEREALS 


BORDEN’S 
PIONEER BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 


( Unsweetened ) 


“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 








New York j 








fl acoMA IS THE PITTSBURG OF THE 
PACIFIC 
Parkland, its prettiest suburb 
BEFORE: YOU INVEST IN ANYTHING 
Write for our beautifully illustrated booklet de- 
scriptive of 


PARKLAND 


THE 


only suburb of Tacoma, where you can buy 
beautiful, level lots from $25 to $150. Easy 
terms. Only twenty-seven minutes from center 
of town, on strictly up-to-date electric cars. 
These lots have been priced according to the 
number of shade trees on them and their dis- 
tance from the car line. No lot is more than 
half a mile from the car. Churches, schools, 
stores and a post office on the addition. The 
place is a natural park, having numerous fir, 
cedar and oak trees. The soil is as good as can 
be found anywhere, and the water unexcelled. 
Many are buying four of these lots in order to 
get a homesite, 100x100 feet, where they can 
raise chickens and grow their own small fruit 
and vegetables. If you wish to secure a home 
where work is plentiful, wages good and cli- 
mate mild, you cannot do better than here in 
Tacoma. Elsewhere in this magazine you will 
find an exhaustive article on the progress of this 


wonderful scenic city. 
505-506 Se gl Bldg. 


National Land Co. 22:3°°w 
421-422 California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Right Now 


Buy Real Estate in or Around 
Tacoma. Four New Railroads 
Building Into the City 


A Beautiful City of 115,000 People. We have City pro- 
perty, farm lands and timber lands and can offer you 
propositions which will make you lots of money within 
the next r2 months. If you want to know something 
about Tacoma property write us 
H. B. WALTERS & CO. 
216-17Bankers Trust Building, Tacoma, Wash. 








The Bank of Cobbernia 


Established 1864 


A General Banking Business Transacted 














The Bank of California Building 
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000. 

Do you want an income of from $100.00 to $2,000.00 a year for life? If so, return this cou- 
pon promptly. You take absolutely no risk of any kind. If upon examination you are not 
thoroughly convinced that this is one of the GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES of your life to 
secure a steady, permanent income, as long as you live, you are under no obligation to make 
any payments whatever. So don’t delay. 


EE ia Ria ee Garth ee er 0. +o seed bm eet Gh evaiotannned TIS ok oo kin 6c 0ccsss sesesammeeees Ses doses 
| EN ee ee On eee FPL CEES eee ery I Sn .a 6-6-4000 bk.sb :00 oe RENE aes Se Se eens 
PICASS TOBETVES oc chiccvescccivice shares for me at $1.00 per share. Send me booklet, reports 


and all information. If I am fully convinced that it is an enterprise of the soundest character, 
and will prove ENORMOUSLY profitable, F will pay for same at the rate of 10 cents per share 
per month until fully paid: No more than 1,000 shares reserved for any one person. 
ROGERS-HESSELTINE CO., EMPIRE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 
References: Bradstreet and Dun Agencies. 





Open a Monthly Savings and Invest.- “The Golden West’”’ 
ment, account. with the World’s 
Great. Bank | pays higher Interest. than the Banks or 


“The Golden West” — 


One Profitable Investment is Worth “Years of Toil.” 


Are you tired of drudging along in the same old way, day by day, month by month, the 
everlasting same old grind? If so, do as the wise ones in all the history of America have done 
—put your investments in virgin fields. 


IF WE TOLD YOU HOW 
Would you make an investment which will bring you wealth and comfort for life? 

The last great American territory where immense returns are possible is the Pacific North- 
west. Even this great field is being rapidly taken up. Therefore act TO-DAY. 

Never let an opportunity to secure honest wealth pass by unheeded. Men stay poor, not for 
lack of opportunity, but from ignoring opportunities. Therefore, investigate every occasion of 
wealth. Listen to every man who claims he can make you rich. Then you will miss no op- 
portunity. Select, then, the best propositions; some with no element of risk; some with slight 
risk, but the prospect of very large profits. 

Each one sending in this coupon secures a contract certificate in one of the most profitable 
enterprises in the world. Such an offer was never made before, and you cannot afford to 
miss it. Every reader of this paper should take advantage of it NOW. 


Address ROGERS-HESSELTINE CO., Empire Building, Seattle, Wash. 





Commercial Truck Gompany 


Tacoma, Wash. 


General Receivers & Forwarders 


Reconsignment and Distributing Agents. 


Re-enforced concrete storage warehouse, with 
side track and good vehicle entrances. Superior 


facilities for handling all kind of machinery. 





Located in the center of the business and 


pdeiann eno Central Park Tacoma — sirsno 


Furniture moving a specialty. and up including all street improvements 
TERMS $5.00 MONTHLY 


you will make money by buying lots in BEAUTIFUL CEN- 
TRAL PARK, only ro minutes from Heart of City. 


A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. Write us for information. 


Office & Warehouse, 2302 to 2312 East E St Gill Home Investment Company 











MAIN 706 IND. 1706 Tacoma Wash. 
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TACOMA, the young man’s opportunity. 





Paw et a 
TRUST COMPANY 


BANK 
iS 


Capital and Surplus 
$450,000.00 


OFFICERS:—JOHN C. AINSWORTH, President; ARTHUR G. PRICH- 

ARD, Cashier; JOHN S. BAKER, Vice President; F. P. HASKELL, JR., 

Assistant Cashier; P. C. KAUFFMAN, Second. Vice President; GEORGE 
BROWNE, Secretary. 


Oldest Trust Company in 
the State of Washington 


Transacts a General Banking Business 








































Four railroad lines now building Into TACOMA. Ix 








ONLY ONE OF NATURE’S DIMPLES AT RE- 
DONDO BBACH. 





PROPERTY BOUGHT NOW FOR $100, TO $1,000 
WILL BE WORTH $400 TO $4,000 IN A VERY 
SHORT TIME. THIS IS THE COUNTRY OF OP- 
PORTUNITIES. SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET IL- 
LUSTRATED IN TWO COLORS, SHOWING VIEWS 
OF THIS BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY, AND WITH 


FULL DETAILS. 


SOUND TRUSTEE COMPANY 


500 Coleman Building, Seattle. 
Benker Trust Building, Tacoma. 





~ 
Where Woods and Water Meet . 


BEAUTIFUL 


REDONDO BEACH 
Beauty Spot of Puget Sound 


How Would You Like to Live Here? 








WHERE THE AIR IS PURE AND SWEET 
LADEN WITH THE PERFUME OF 
FLOWERS AND PINES AND THE IN- 
VIGORATING SALT OF THE SEA, 
WITH ALL THE BATHING, BOATING 
AND FISHING YOU WANT ON THE 
SHORE OF THE GREATEST WATER- 
WAY IN THE WORLD, WITH MAG- 
NIFICENT VIEW OF THE SOUND AND 
MOUNTAINS, ALL OF THIS WITHIN 
35 MINUTES OF SEATTLE AND 
TACOMA UPON COMPLETION OF THE 
NEW INTERURBAN WHICH WILL 
CROSS THIS PROPERTY. YOU CAN 
SECURE EXTRA LARGE HOME SITES 
HERE FOR AS LITTLE AS $100, PAY- 
ABLE MOST ANY WAY YOU DESIRE. 





YOU CAN HAVE UNTIL NEXT MAY 





TO DECIDE WHETHER YOU WANT 





TO KEEP THE PROPERTY OR NOT. 





IF YOU DO NOT WANT IT, AND GIVE 





US NOTICE BETWEEN MAY 1ST AND 
10TH, 1908, WE WILL RETURN YOUR 





MONEY, WITH INTEREST THEREON 








AT RATE OF TEN PER CENT PER 
— — 


ANNUM. eal 














TACOMA, the young man’s opportunity. 


Tacoma Exchange & Mart 
767 South C. Street, Tacoma, Wash. 


Will locate you in any 
business. We have a 
list of business oppor- 
tunities for your 
approval. 











AUCTIONEERING 





A few choice homes and building lots 
that may interest you. 

Auction Sales conducted in any part of 
the covntry. 


END 2d cents 


cm 


fins “Tacoma 


New Herald Annual, 1908,” 
now irk préss--the hand- 
somest publication. issued 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Published every ° Christ- 
mas. 

THE BELL.PRESS 


Printers and Publishers* 
FACOMA, WASH. 





Chas. Mecham Co., | Inc. 
Real 
Estate 
Investments 


Write us for information regarding 
Tacoma property 


PtP 


OFFICES 
Suite 613 Bankers Trust Building 
1021 South Eleventh Street 
26th and Proctor St. 


MAIN 6817 


PHONES { MAIN See TACOMA, WASH. 





Yakima Apple Lands 
$60 Per Acre 


I have an entire section under the Tieton 
ditch platted into ten-acré tracts. 


You know the financial side of the big red 
apple. 


The rush is now at high tide for the Promised 
Land. Buyers are in Yakima this fall from 
every State in the union... Before spring the 
choicest tracts will have passed into the pos- 
session of people who will not care to sell with- 
out making a handsome profit; if they sell at 
all. I have an entire section with an elevation 
of 1,500 feet above the sea level and located but 
eight miles from North Yakima. It is under the 
Tieton ditch, a ditch being built by the Recla- 
mation Service of the United States Govern- 
ment. I can sell this land and give ten years’ 
time in which to pay for it at $125.00 per acre. 


William M. Wilson Company 


10th and A Sts. Tacoma Hotel. 











Four railroad -lines now bullding into TACOMA. 





Telephones: M 3235 Sunset 
A 3235 Home 





Arnott Woodroofe, A. R. I. B. A. 
ARCHITECT 


TACOMA, WASH. 


314 FIDELITY,BLDG. 











Located in the Heart of Shopping 
and Theater District 
SOME FEATURES. 


Absolutely Fireproof. Com- 
posed of Steel, Concrete and 
Marble. 

Twelve Stories High. Afford- 
ing Marine View. 

Royal Hungarian Band. [All 
String]. 

Holland House Chef. 

Manager of Dining Room 
from Monte Carlo. 

Needle Spray Shower Baths 

D in Marble Attached to Rooms. 
Library for Use of Guests. 


Tiled Kitchen and Enamel Adjuncts for Your Inspec- 
tion. 

Office of Both Telegraph Companies. 

Mail Depository on each floor. [Mail chute] 

English Grill for Gentlemen. Elaborately Decorated 
Cafe for Ladies. 

Buffet—The Gem of the Pacific Coast—We Leave 
You to Judge—and Twenty New and Distinctive Fea- 
tures That You Will See and Approve. 


Special Box and Hair Mattresses from Marshall Field 

& Co. {His name your guarantee] 

Two names have been suggested as appropriate. 

They are THE HOLLAND HOUSE OF THE 

WEST and THE GIBRALTAR OF SEATTLE. 

You are to be the judge—if they are fitting. 
ROOMS FROM $1.00 UP. 


Tacoma 


The Gity of Opportunities 


I make a specialty of handling hotels and 
rooming houses. Can offer you some splendid 
propositions. If you contemplate buying or sell- 
ing, consuit me. This is a paying business in 
Tacoma. 


F. L. YOPST 


216 Bankers’ Trust Bidg. TACOMA, WASH. 








Freiberg’s Cloak and Suit 


House 


Everything we carry is strictly up-to-date and be- 
fore you buy elsewhere we invite you to call and 
see us. 


Freiberg’s Cloak & Suit House 


937 C Street * Tacoma, Wash. 








Hotel Washington Annex 





Seattle’s newest and most modern 
hotel. Right in the heart of 
Seattle.& Absolutely 
Fireproof. 


Blegantly furnished 
Service unexcelled 
Conducted on both 
European and Am- 
erican plan. FINE 
MUSIC. Write for 
booklet. 


2nd Avenue and Stewart Street, 
Seattle 


ie 





aware the young man’s opportunity. 





A. P. Johnson, M. D. 


Office 938 Pacific Avenue, over 
Malstrom’s Drug Store 





Residence 701 S$. L Street 
‘TACOMA, WASH. 


TELEPHONES 
Office idence 
Home A 1957 Home A 3145 
Sunset Main 1957 Sunset Main 7563 





Lucile Shoes for Women 


The Best $3.00 
Shoe on the 
Market. 






When a woman's thoughts turn to buying shoes there 
are four essentials that should be considered—Com- 
fort, Style, Durability and Price. The aim of this pro- 
gressive store is to get Footwear combining these four 
qualities. When you buy a pair of “LUCILES” you 
are guaranteed the best shoe satisfaction and at a 
moderate price. Per pair $3.00. 

Send for our mail order catalog—a postal card will 
bring it by return mail. 


RHODES BROTHERS 


Tacoma, 


Wash. 











Many Opportunities in 
and Around Tacoma_— 
for You 





FINE FARM LANDS, 
LANDS AND CITY 


If you will give us your 


We have 
ACREAGE TIMBER 
PROPERTY for sale. 
name and address, we will be glad to give you 


some 


all the information you desire. Tacoma is an 
ideal piace for investment. We can furnish you 


with the best of references. 


J. H. Klinkenberg & Company 


416 Bankers’ Trust Bidg. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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Four railroad lines now buliding into TACOMA. 





DeKOVEN 
HALL 


A SELECT HOME BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Located on the prairie-eight miles south of 
Tacoma. 


Pure water, good drainage, wholesome food 
and out-doo: exercise contribute to the health 
of the pupils. 


Modern building. 

Prepares for college or business life. 
The instruction is thorough and personal. 
Located on two electric lines. 


For circular, address 


D. S. Pulford 
Telephone 7977. South Tacoma, Wash. 


ALBERT 
GRAY 


Baritone Soloist, 
Teacher and 
Coach 


Tacoma. 


Many years a resident student in Paris. 


REFERS TO 


Professors of Paris Conservatoire; Baritones of 
Paris Grand Opera and the Opera Comique; 
Artists of the Metropolitan Opera, New York; 


and members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 














O YOU WANT TO 
“’— BUY A BEAUTIFUL 
1240 ACRE FARM ONLY 
12 MILES FROM OLYM- 
PIA, THE CAPITAL OF 
WASHINGTON? 


I have one which I will sell for $20,000, one- 
half cash, balance three years. This is an ideal 
farm, good house and barn, also splendid grain 
houses and one good log house, one-half mile 
on the Lake front, and four and one-half miles 
on River bottom. 200 acres cleared and under 
cultivation.. This is an opportunity seldom 
offered. Write me for particulars. 


J. H. Klinkenberg 


416 Bankers Trust Bidg, 
Tacoma, Washington. 





Something 
Special 

in 
Seattle 





We have a few LOTS overlooking beautiful 
Lake Washington and the Cascade Mountcins, 
only 45 minutes from the city, right in Seattle’s 
most beautiful residence district, near Laurel- 
hurst. Lots here have sold for as much as 
$17,000 each. These lots, which we are offering 
you, are near the University and Exposition 
Grounds. Here is an opportunity if you want a 
real bargain. Lots $400 to $800. One-third 
cash. Write me for full particulars. 


The George B. Evans Co. . 


616-617 Marion Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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xiv TACOMA, the young man’s opportunity. 


COAL MINES 


TO BE OPENED AT ONCE 


Take 





> 





At a recent meeting of the directors of the Teanaway-Roslyn Lumber & Coal Co., an 8 PER 
CENT DIVIDEND WAS DECLARED... They also placed fifty thousand shares of Treasury 
Stock on the market, for the purpose of raisiny funds to build two more saw mills, to develop 
their COAL MINES and for other improvements. 

The company owns 2,580 acres of real estate, of which 1,000 ACRES ARE COAL LAND: 
86,000,000 feet of timber, two saw milis and two shingle mills, over one million feet of lumber, 
one and a half million shingles, donkey engine, tugboat, two stores, etc. 

The par value of the stock is $5.00; but for a limited time the company will sell 50,000 shares 
at $2.00 per share; with the company’s written guarantee that the investment will pay the in- 
vestor 8 per cent dividend, payable quarterly at the main office in Seattle. 

Positively there will be no more stock sold at these prices. 

Write us or come in and see us at once. This investment will double in twelve months’ time. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
216 Bankers’ Trust 
Bidg., Tacoma. 
Long Lake and Silver 
Lake, Washington. 


“MAIN OFFICE, 
7 316-317 GLOBE BLOCK, 
: SEATTLE. 





THE 


Teanaway-Rosiyn Lumber & Coal Co. 


S. A. MILTON, Pres. Ss. P. WESTFIELD, Sect’y-Treas. 


Write us for full information. We are responsible people, and can give you all the references 
you want. 


- J 
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Four railroad lines now building Into TACOMA. 


Pacific Traction Co. 








Operating 17 miles of scenic electric railway 
in and oyt of Tacoma. The choicest residence 
districts lie along this line. It. is the direct, 
route to the beautifyl prairie country on the 
way to Steilacoom, Gravelly and American 
Lakes and the only line to Steilacoom Asy- 
lum for the insane. 

It gives tourists the best views of city, moun- 
tain and the beautiful chain of fresh water lakes 
south of the city. Cars leave Ninth and Com- 
merce Streets every 20 minutes. 


Vashon College 


and Academy 


BURTON, VASHON ISLAND, WASHINGTON 


A Military School, 8 Miles from Tacoma. Dormitories for BOYS, YOUNG MEN 
and YOUNG WOMEN. 


MAINTAINS Lower School, 
Academic, 
Commercial, 
Musical Departments. 
Attains the highest. efficiency in all lines. Away from the cities, 
yet. easy of access, it. is 
Tre BEST LOCATED SCHOOL IN THE NORTHWEST 
16th year opened September 10th. For catalogue and information address 


W. G. Parkes, M. S. 


MANAGER 











TACOMA, the young man’s opportunity. 


Wynkoop Vaughn Company 


Tacoma’s Leading Drug Store 


WE CARRY A LARGE LINE OF LEATHER GOODS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S UMBRELLAS, TOI- 
LET ARTICLES OF ALL KINDS. BEFORE PUR- 
CHASING YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS LOOK OVER 
OUR BEAUTIFUL STOCK, YOU WILL SURELY 
FIND WHAT YOU WANT HERE. 


The Business of the 
Davies Electric Gorporation 


Has kept up with the growth of Tacoma. A 
few years ago a room 20x30 was all we need- 
ed. On January ist we will be in our new 
four story building and will occupy every inch 
of the four stories ourselves. 

That tells the whole story. 





Pioneer Plating Company 


We do all kinds of plating and 
guarantee satisfaction, Let us 
make your silverware look like 
new. Write or call 


317 1-2 SOUTH 13th ST., TACOMA, WASH. 


Hotel Donnelly 


Tacoma, Wash. 
BUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms single or en suite, with or without private bath. 
Famous for banquets, dinners and after-theater parties’ 
The only restaurant in the city that makes Oyster Pan 
Roasts from the recipe of the originator of the famous 
Doane Olympia Pan Roast. 


MERCHANTS’ LUNCH SERVED IN THE GRILL 
ROOM, 35c. 11:30 to 2 oc’ CLOCK 





General Repairs on all Electrical 
Work and Elevators 


Armatures and Machine Work Made a Specialty 


A. Z, Smith & Co, 


Agents for Otis Elevators 
Motors for Sale or Rent 
921 Commerce Street Tacoma, Washington 


Telephone Main 7553 
Ind. A 2553 


Annex Gafe 


Most popular place in Tacoma to dine and 
the only Cafe in the City with private dining 
room in connection. Call and see us. 


J, W. BLASE, Proprietor 


908-10 COMMERCE STREET, TACOMA 
Phone Main 862. A 1466 





Maitland-Purdy Go., Inc, 
Electrical Contractors 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


734 St. Helens Ave. Tacoma, Wash. 


Phone Main 809 


A. M. Richards & Go, 


INCORPORATED 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS, MINING 


Specialties: TACOMA BARGAINS for out of town 
customers. RICH MINES—subject to rigid inspection 
508-509 Bankers Trust Building, TACOMA 








W. G. Peters & Go, 


REAL ESTATE LOANS INSURANCE 


4o1-2-3 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
TACOMA, WASH. , 


Telephone Red 5692. 
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‘Four railroad lines now building into TACOMA. 
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Phones, Sunset, Main 4074; Independent 936. 


nuronee" Plan. 
HOTEL SENER © &.,sener. 
) h ---3 
(Flatiron Building.) 
4th Ave., Pine St. and Westlake Boulevard, 
SEATTLE, Wash. 

New modern fire-proof building, located in the 
center of the retail district. Long distance 
phones in every room. Every room faces a 
main street. 





Newly and finely furnished rooms by the day, 
week or month. Rooms 50c. and up. Telephone 
Main 3858. 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


Peter Olesen, Prop. 

Two blocks from N. P. Depot. Car lines pass 
within 100 feet of the St. Francis, giving our 
patrons an opportunity to quickly reach any part 
of the city in a short time. 

308 So. 17th St. TACOMA, WASH. 





J. E. McFARLAND 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


230 Provident Bldg. Tacoma, Wash, 


Telephone 
Main 244 3 


S. D. PIERRE 


Tailoring Establishment 


Ladies and Gents Clothing Cleaned, Dyed, Altered and 
Repaired. Pressing Done on Short Notice. Telephone 
Orders Promp‘ly Attended to. 


1129 So. C Street TACOMA, WASH. 








Potted Plants for Ghristmas 


Cyclamen, Primroses, Bulbius Plants, 
large assortment of Rhododendron, 
Azaleas and other ornamental stock. 


Orders promptly filled. 


NORTH WESTERN FLORAL 60. 


Tacoma, Wash, 


Gents .. Will Buy 


YOUR CHOICE OF THE FOLLOWING 


100 FINE QUALITY CALLING 
CARDS, neatly printed. 
50 SHEETS GOOD NOTE PAPER 
with name or initials printed. 
50 DANCE PROGRAM (16 
dances), printed and punched 
for pencils. 
100 MILK TICKETS (pint or quart) 
on Best Ticket Board. 
Many other articles of printing for all users 
ean be satisfactorily and economically ordered 
by mail. Samples and prices furnished for 5 
cents in stamps. Always send cash with order. 


ACORN PRESS, 
TACOMA, WASH. 




















730 Pacific Ave. 





TAGOMA HOTEL 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Overlooking Commencement Bay. En- 


tirely remodeled. Every modern con- 


venience. European plan. 


Andrus-Cushing Lighting 
Fixture Gompany 


DESIGNERS AND INSTALLERS OF 


Gas, Electric and Combination Fixtures 


We have the largest and best assorted line in 
the Northwest to select from at reasonable 
prices. 


ANDRUS-CUSHING LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 


(Successors to The Ryer Fixture Co.) 
734 St. Helens Ave. TACOMA, WASH. 





B. E. Paul, President and Manager. H. A. Paul, 


Treasurer. Telephone Main 6149. 


Tacoma Ornamental fron & Wise woes 


Manufacturers of architectural iron, wire and 
brass work, elevator enclosures, bank, office and 
counter railing, fences, etc. 


Cor. 2ist and C Sts. TACOMA, WASH. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Beautiful Christmas presents. The only ex- 
clusive Oriental rug dealer in the State. We 
are absolutely HEADQUARTERS. Call and see 
our beautiful line. 

K. J. PHILIPPOS, 
106 Union St., bet. 1st and 2d avenues, 
SEATTLE. 








The Silent Salesman 


I can help you sell anything. If you want to 
reach the people, let me make you a price per 
1,000 on IMITATION LETTERS from your 
original. I will make and mail them to your list 
—the cost will surprise you. Write me to-day. 
F. L. YOPST, Manager F. L. Y. Copy Company, 


216 Bankers’ Trust Bid. TACOMA, WASH. 








Chas. S. Rosin 


CARD ENGRAVING 
SEALS AND DIES 


921 COMMERCE TACOMA, WASH. 














Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertiser. 








Dae ELEC TRC 
MOTORS and GENERATORS 


Are Kept in Stock in SAN FRANCISCO 





The Celebrated C-W Direct Current Motor, 1-20 to 5 H.P. See Bulletin 788. 


Manufacturers, Printers, Central Station Managers, Architects and 
Contractors know the importance of getting high grade 
electrical machinery QUICKLY 


CROCKER-WHEELER company 
Alternating and Direct. Current. Electrical Machinery 


Works: Ampere, N. J. San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Los Angeles, Etc. 























MAIL ORDER MERCHANTS. 

We can furnish you a “live’’ list of names and 
addresses of people living in any town or city in 
the States of Washington or Oregon. These lists 
are new; this edition came out in September, 1907. 
General list of names with addresses, 50c. per 100. 
Selected lists by town, city or county, trade or “ F 
profession, 75c. per 100. Lists mailed the same day VAN ano STORAGE 
your order received. i 

THE F. L. Y. COPY COMPANY, 
216 Bankers Trust Bidg., 
F. L. Yopst, Mgr. TACOMA, WASH. 








GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 
An ideal, antiseptic toilet powder for infants 





and adults. Equisitely perfumed. Cures skin 

troubles and keeps the complexion in an excel- 968 Broadway, Oakland 

lent condition. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents Household goods shipped to and from the East and South at 
per box. F. T. HOPKINS, proprietor. seduced rates 








37 Great Jones St., New York City. San Franci:co Chicago Los Angeles 
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“Most humanly helpful’’ 


Orangeine is the most humanly helpful of medicines, as now proved by 
more than ten years of wide public test. 


The Orangeine Formula is published on every package, and shows most 
skillful selection of agencies, delicately balanced, in a little five-grain pow- 
der, to secure “Pure Remedy.” 


The Results from millions of powders show that Orangeine immediately 
acts with nature, to promptly dispel the cause of pain, and a great variety” 
of common ailments, including Colds, “Grip,” Headache, Neuralgia, Indi- 
gestion, “Brain Fag,” “Out-of-Sorts Feeling.” 


The Friends of Orangeine are those bright people scattered all over the 
country, who most thoroughly know its action and results, and include 
clergymen, lawyers, active business men, bright mothers, and even many 
physicians who are broad enough to encourage the right kind of “self help” 
among their patients and acquaintances. 


Saves hours and days from worse than waste, and often averts serious 
illness when promptly applied to check the incipient symptoms of pain and 
ailment. 


This is proved by a mass of unprejudiced and enthusiastic testimony, 
from a host of intelligent Orangeine users. 


25-cent, Package Free. We want you to enjoy Orangeine as others 


enjoy it. And while it is sold by druggists everywhere in 10-cent, 25-cent, 


§ 50-cent and $1.00 packages, we will be glad, on receipt of your postal re- 


} quest, to mail you 25-cent package free, with full information. 





The Orangeine Chemical Co. “wank Chicago 
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“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


stamped on spoons, knives, 1s ag a elc., represents quality proven by life-long serviee— Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Sold by all leading dealers. This is the brand of silver plate that has been illustrated in this magazine throughout the year. 
Ask for Catalogue“M87” MERIDEN BRITANNIA ©O., Meriden, Conn. (International Silver Co., Successor). 










(stare is nothing so soothing as a mother’s 
kiss, except 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing ry $e Qa 
Syrup Ping ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 



















SOZODONT “The Honest Den- 
It softens the gums. 


It allays pain. tifrice.”’ Through sixty years, no 
It cures wind cholic. 








It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. honest effort has been spared to give 
Sp eeeeay, Seouioe. to the public a Dentifrice that the 
For sixty years it has proved the best teeth require. It is an Alkaline, 
ae ee teething. Be sure slightly astringent, deliciously fra- 
’ grant deodorizer and tonic for the 
Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
tooth and mouth structure. It is 
and take no other. : f , 
. _J your loss if you are not using it. 








For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 








Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
; t Penland, Me. wise »Plains N. Y. pizok Fitth/A ve. 
ght Ill. rovidence R. |. 
Manoa, Ind. Cres £5. 5 Calas Ave. Phelps. P Waukesha, Wis. 
Plainfield, Ind. Broad St. Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Des Moines la. Cor. yy 25th St., Rt A Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Crab Orchard, Ky. North Conway, N. H. London, England 
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A NEW POEM BY MISS COOLBRITH 


Miss Ina Coolbrith, who has been pronounced the “sweetest note in California 
literature,” has written the following poem, “Alcatraz,” for the New Overland 
Monthly. Miss Coolbrith was one of the first and earliest contributors to Overland. 
The poem well shows that Miss Coolbrith’s hand has not lost its cunning, nor have 
the passing years dimmed her poetic perceptions. Miss Coolbrith’s present home 
overlooks Alcatraz, and from her study window she regarded the grim island whilst 
writing the poem. 

Incidentally, on November 27th, in recognition of Miss Coolbrith’s services in be- 
half of Western literature, an author’s reading will be held at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. The reading is being arranged by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, Mr. 
Charles Sedgwick Aiken, Dr. H. J. Stewart and other members of the Bohemian 
Club. 











ALCATRAZ’* 


BY INA COOLBRITH 


A pearl-foam at his feet 
The waters leap and fall; 

The sentry treads his beat 
Upon thy gun-girt wall. 


Bronzed of visage, he, 
Stern, resolute as Fate; 

Guard of the inner sea— 
Grim watcher of the Gate. 


Born of some mighty throe 
From earth’s abysmal deep, 
When aeons long ago 
The Dragon stirred in sleep. 


Yet over him, merrily, 
The winds blow East, blow West: 
The gulls about him fly, 
‘ The fog-king wreathes his crest. 


All day sea-melodies 

Blend with the oarsman’s stroke, 
In the Fleet of the Butterflies, 

The craft of the fisher-folk. 


The boom of the sunset gun, 
The flash of the beacon-light, 
Leaping a warning sun 
To passing ships of night. 


And the fleets of all the world 
Salute him as they pass— 
Viking of seas empearled, 
The warrior, Alcatraz. 
*The Island Fort of San Francisco Bay. 
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HON. EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR 


A PERSONAL APPRECIATION 


BY PETER ROBERTSON 
(Mr. Robertson is a life-long friend of Dr. Taylor.) 





The election of Edward Robeson Taylor as Mayor of San Francisco, and William 
H. Langdon, District Attorney of San Francisco City and County, was an event 
of international interest and of national importance. Not only is San Francisco 
the cleanest city in the United States to-doy, but boodlers in every city in the 
country are hesitating for the fear that they, too, will be caught. Over and above 
all, the election proved that when any moral issue is left to the judgment of the 
American voter, and he is not confused, he will vote for good Government, and will 
prove that this country is still a democracy. The election of Messrs. Taylor and 
Langdon was made possible by the Union Labor voters of San Francisco. The 
issue of the last election was plain: Had the boodiers to be prosecuted? Had he 
been elected Mayor, P. H. McCarthy would have continued the disgraceful admin- 
istration in the name of Organized Labor, and with his man Hagerty on the Police 
Roard, he would have been practically head of the Police Commission. 

The election of Taylor and Langdon in San Francisco but presages a greater vic- 
tory in the State. The people of California will throw off the yoke of the machine 


in the next electwn. 











Spe 0 THINK of Dr. Ed- 
AG ward R. Taylor is to 
recall my first arrival 


in San _ Francisco 
thirty-two years ago. 
We had heard of Cali- 
fornia’s climate, its 
sunshine and its flow- 
ers, its unique character, the kindliness 
and free-heartedness of its people. Truly 
the sun shone on the Golden Gate as we 
steamed in, but the sand-dunes_ that 
seemed like billows along the shore hardly 
looked like a garden, and we were -hased 
to the wharf by one of the blinding fogs 
that even now sometimes cast a doubt into 
the mind of the stranger from seaward. 


I don’t think any of us newcomers were 
very much exhilarated by the first impres- 
sions California gave us, as to climate, 
but all those little disappointments passed 
away in the revelation of San Francisco, 
still thrilled with the atmosphere of the 
days of “49. The kindliness and free- 
heartedness were there, and the spell fell 
on one, that curious fascination which lin- 
gered till the 18th of April, 1907, and 
which was, I think, the only feature of 
that era which was not entirely burned 
away. One, of the first greetings I met 
with was from Dr. Edward R. Taylor, 
then a leading lawyer. Governor Haight, 
whose name had previously headed the 
firm, had died, if 1 remember, some time 
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before, but Dr. Taylor had as partner 
George Haight, the son of the Governor, 
now a very prominent lawyer in Berkeley. 
I had occasion to seé Dr. Taylor frequently 
on legal matters, and knowing him to be 
a singularly alert, clear-headed and acute 
member of the legal fraternity, who 
thought rapidly, but acted cautiously, who 
seemed to take in all sides. of a question 
most comprehensively, in fact an excep- 
tionally practical man, I remember with 
what surprise, as I came to know him bet- 
ter, I found he had below it all the keen- 
est, most sensitive understanding, appre- 
ciation and love of poetry. There was a 
charm, even in his legal discussions, that 
came from a vivacious, excitable tempera- 
ment. In talking over a case, he was al- 
ways earnest and emphatic, but he was 
ready to admit any suggestion that might 
appeal to him. Mentality was always 
dominant, and I don’t think I ever met a 
lawyer who could or would give a client 
such a frank and lucid insight into his 
own case. A liberal, kindly lawyer, a 
man whose word convinced his client that 
he had earned his fee; a lawyer with whom 
his client always shook hands after he had 
paid him, with perfect satisfaction. 
Lawyers aré quite frequently literary, 
_ some brilliantly literary, but whether their 
profession hardens them as to poetry, and 
takes most of the real sentiment out of 
them, or the bent of the legal mind is 
away from all those trivialities, few have 
ever combined legal acumen and practical 
understanding of public government with 
true poetic feeling, and the love of every- 
thing that is beautiful in nature or in 
mankind. I have known lawyers who had 
a strong sentimental turn, but that has 
generally been a pure matter of profes- 
sional equipment and only pumped up for 
the benefit of juries. It may have been 
that Dr. Taylor found me sympathetic to 
his love of poetry, and his appreciation of 
all great literature. At least he opened 
his mind at that time to me. Widely read 
and a man who read wisely, it was a great 
pleasure to hear him discuss and converse. 
The best authors had found a congenial 
place in his memory, and his own thoughts 
ranged with them and from them in the 
higher field of the intellectual. He leaned 
toward the poetic from his own keen sense 
of beauty in thought and deed. The fas- 
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cination of the Power Omnipotent in 
everything awakened his highest fancy; 
he could dream in his leisure hours, and 
loved to set his visions in graceful words, 
with the ring of strong reason and intel- 
lect in them. Yet he could go back to his 
law books, set that acute practical legal 
division of his brain to work with the most 
dry as dust facts, and argue as close to 
the case as if he had no poetry in him. 

I am writing of him as he impressed me 
in the earlier days of our acquaintance. 
Since then, he has only developed his var- 
ied and brilliant faculties more and more. 
His love of poetry has led him to do a 
work which has made him known, and wil! 
keep him known, at least as long as the 
sonnet lives. The sonnet appealed to him 
long years ago; he has given many fine 
examples of that most difficult, graceful 
form of chalice in which poetic thought 
lives longest; but he has done a great ser- 
vice in translating Heredia, a task which 
is all the more worthy when finished suc- 
cessfully, because it is most delicate and 
aesthetic. That kind of translation is 
generally mere adaptation or paraphrase. 
Dr. Taylor’s is transition pure and sim- 
ple into graceful, forcible and expressive 
English. 

There is not much poetry, it is true, in 
politics, and I daresay a man who was 
merely a poet would find the City Hall but 
a poor empyrean, but Dr. Taylor is not the 
least likely to soar from the dome on Pe- , 
gasus. His poetic taste is but the inner 
feeling of the man, and the enjoyment of 
his leisure hours. His poetry is not of the 
kind that leads him into wild vagaries of 
the imagination ; it has that beneficial in- 
fluence which keeps his views of life high 
and pure, and his sense of integrity un- 
conquerable. He has intellectual sound- 
ness ; in fact, that is clearly in evidence in 
all those compositions which have now be- 
come far more familiar than the work of 
almost any California poet. No man is 
made less useful in public life, even in the 
most prosaic of municipal Government, by 
having a taste for and a knowledge of the 
higher literature. We have never been 
overloaded with that kind of thing in May- 
ors of San Francisco. So long have we 
been ruled by men, from the absolutely 
illiterate to the superficially educated, we 
have forgotten that men of brains may be 
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able to govern. That is one of the reasons 
why the election of Dr. Taylor has awak- 
ened unusual interest in the country. 
Everywhere in Government—except an oc- 
casional President—we have had _politi- 
cians, mere politicians, at the head, and in 
the tail, too, of public affairs. San Fran- 
cisco has startled the East by absolutely 
daring to elect as Mayor a man who has 
written poetry. True, the fact that he is 
a singularly able lawyer, a man of wide 
experience of life, who has-been associated 
with many important institutions, has not 
been made so well known. 

Every petty politician has proclaimed 
his love of “Dear Old San Francisco,” 
pledged himself to resuscitate the old 
Californian spirit; to restore our city to 
its pristine glory. How many of them 
know anything of “dear old San Fran- 
cisco?” Even if they were born there, 
most of them have no idea at all of its 
pristine glory. Dr. Taylor can speak feel- 
ingly about old San Francisco. He under- 
stands the Californian spirit; he has 
known the men who led it out of its’ first 
tent stage, has lived in and through its 


stages of development till the fire of 1906 


burned it back to a tent stage again. He, 
in fact, far better than these later politi- 
cians, knows what of that old Californian 
spirit is needed to restore San Francisco 
as it was before the disaster. He has car- 
ried from the old days nothing but that 
spirit, which, while it led in the growth 
and development of the city, gave still that 
unique fascination to it which made it one 
of the most attractive cities in the world. 

It was one of my first impressions of 
Dr. Taylor, thirty-two years ago, that, 
with all the open-heartedness, liberality of 
spirit, kindliness and sympathy, which 
were peculiarly the features of the *49er, 
he had none of the rougher qualities which 
distinguished many of the pioneers. He 
was, in truth, especially fitted to “grow 
up” with San Francisco, and he is to-day 
one of the very few of those of the older 
time who could at this crisis take control 
of the stricken city. 

The *49ers have fallen back broken- 
hearted over the fate of their well-loved 
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city. Nobody has quite-expressed the 
depth of the old San Franciscan’s sorrow. 
It is impossible to do it. There were few 
left, indeed, to fall back. Out of those 
who came later, and were young thirty- 
two years ago, one could hardly pick out 
another who has kept his spirit, his energy 
and his enthusiastic temperament as well 
as Dr. Taylor. I saw him but a few days 
ago, and as [ looked at him, I could hardly 
believe that those years had made any 
difference in him. The same activity of 
body, the same activity of mind, the same 
enthusiasm, with his eyes sparkling, his 
voice ringing, his determination as virile, 
as I had ever known it. 

This article is headed “a personal ap- 
preciation,” but if I could qualify it by 
any criticism of Dr. Taylor, it would not 
in the least affect the character of the man 
or the conviction of his special fitness for 
the present crisis. If ever there was a 
case of the hour bringing the man, this 
need of San Francisco will be a historic 
example. ; 


I have often thought during the last 
18 months that had there been such a 
man at the head of affairs in San Fran- 
cisco on that fated 18th of April, our 
afflicted city would have been spared much 
of her later misfortune. There will for- 
ever be something strangely inexplicable 
about the fact that at that time Eugene EB. 
Schmitz, proclaiming his regeneration, his 
determination that his life began on the 
18th of April, hailed with loud paeans of 
praise from the press, and saluted with 
high respect by the whole community, 
should, a year later, be in jail charged with 
grafting, even while he was proclaiming 
the loudest. What will be the end of all 
this miserable muddle in the courts nobody 
can tell. Heney may not have stopped 
grafting finally, even by the conviction of 
those prominent captains of industry, but 
he has at least killed it for the present by 
making it possible to elect an incorrupt- 
ible Mayor in Dr. Edward R. Taylor, and 
enabling him to gather round him a board 
of Supervisors of the highest stamp of 
honesty. 
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= V9 HERE IS always some 
crisis in the affairs of 
men, nations, States 
or cities when one 
man who perhaps has 
been predestined from 
the beginning to fill 
a certain place in the 
world, and to do a certain part toward 
making history, steps quietly to the front. 
Napoleon was a mighty instance of this 
truism. Lincoln filled a similar niche, 
though playing a widely different role. 
The parts of these men were of national 
interest, but there have been and are those 
who, hurling themselves into civic 
breeches, have played their parts to the 
full as well and intelligently as the ac- 
tors on a larger stage. Such a man is 
Doctor Edward Robeson Taylor, the 
11,000 plurality Mayor of San Francisco. 

Like most men who have left their 
mark on the communities in which they 
dwell, Doctor Taylor made his way from 
small beginnings. Born 69 years ago, on 
September 24, 1838, in the little village 
of Springfield, Illinois, the son of Henry 
West Taylor and Mary Thaw Taylor, he 
was educated at Kemper School, Boon- 
ville, Missouri. Leaving school, the lad, 
even then a thoughtful, observant boy for 
his years, with naturally refined tastes 
and a deep love of the exquisite and beau- 
tiful in art and literature, was placed in 
the printing office of the Boonville Ob- 
server. Here he remained until his de- 
parture from Boonville in 1862 for Cali- 
fornia, which was destined to become the 
field of his greatest efforts and achieve- 
ments along widely differing lines. 

In California the boy studied medicine. 
He was graduated with honors from 
Toland College, now the medical depart- 
ment of the University of California. He 
studied medicine as he studied all things 
which interested him, and which he 
thought worth while—with all his mind 
and strength. An amusing story is re- 
iated of his medical career regarding his 
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knack for the practical sidé of therapeu- 
tics. Mrs. Lane, the wife of Dr. Levi 
C. Lane, of Cooper College renown, once 
remarked of Dr. Taylor: 

“The only reason that he doesn’t make 
a better doctor is that if he had to make 
a poultice for a patient, he’d take off his 
coat and go at it in a way that would scare 
the patient to death.” 

While acting in the capacity of private 
secretary to Governor Haight of Califor- 
nia, which post he filled from 1867 to 
1871, he studied law so successfully that 
in January, 1872, he was admitted to the 
bar of the Supreme Court of California. 
In 1879, seven years later, he was ad- 
mitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Freeholders, from 
1886 to 1887, and of the fifth Board of 
Freeholders in 1898, to frame the exist- 
ing charter for San Francisco. Dr. Tay- 
lor has been a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the San Francisco Public 
Library since 1866, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the San Francisco 
Law Library, a member of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, of the State of California Medi- 
cal Society and of the Bohemian Club. 
He has written papers on medical and 
legal topics, which have been published 
in various journals, and which have ex- 
cited marked interest wherever read. 

Such is the list of attainments and 
accomplishments of the man at whom all 
the world looks to-day as the leading fig- 
ure in the rehabilitation of a ruined city. 
Not esteemed alone for his integrity and 
worth, but for the finer qualities of heart 
and head, he is a commanding figure at 
the head of municipal affairs. When the 
campaign for the election of a Mayor for 
the city was on, it was amazing to watch 
the vivacity and energy which this man 
of more than three score years put into 
his work. Tireless in doing, resourceful 
in thinking, daring in action, quick to 
decide, he was the candidate to whom 
all classes and parties felt strongly 
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drawn. The mere sight of the headlights 
of his big red machine dashing over the 
hills on the way to some political meeting 
where he was expected to speak, would 
raise a cheer, sometimes even from oppos- 
ing parties. 'The man’s personality sounds 
a dominant note. It is compelling, at- 
tractive, winning, impelling, charming. 
The story of the bluff old Irishwoman who 
hushed a group of rowdies behind her at 
one of the campaign meetings with: “Take 
shame to yerselves. Can’t ye be a gintle- 
man loike him that’s talkin’ to yez?” 
showed fairly the influence, the nameless 
something which a man gently born and 
bred will invariably exert on those who 
feel, but who do not understand the rea- 
son of the power. It is the case of the 
old French aristocracy over again. With 
Dr. Taylor it is inevitably “noblesse ob- 
lige,” and the people in their way feel 
and know that the best will be done for 
them by one who has done his best in 
everything he has undertaken in life. 

[t is somewhat surprising in this age 
of considering the means sufficient unto 
the end that a man should be found will- 


ing to stand before his world and let his 
political enemies say what they will. Many 
a man blameless before the world would 
hesitate before casting the searchlight of 


absolute truth over his own nature. Dr. 
Taylor did this as honestly and as sim- 
ply as he does everything. So, when the 
only derogatory statement that could be 
made concerning him was that he was 
“old,” Doctor Taylor retorted with ex- 
uberant feeling, “With Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, I am seventy years young.” To 
tell the truth, “Old Dr. Taylor” is one of 
the youngest old men on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The man does not know the meaning 
of the word age. One has but to look at 
him to realize it. 

The shaggy, leonine mane of gray 
hair, ‘the keen, intelligent eye, the 
poise of the scholarly head, all betoken 
activities used and prolonged far beyond 
the average limit of the normal man. He 
told the cheering crowds that assembled 
night after night to greet him on the cam- 
paign platform, “I was born young, and 
I intend to remain young to the very end. 
When I can’t stay young any longer, then 
I want to leave.” And it is no mere fig- 
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ure of speech with him. He is willing 
and ready to accept all the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of four men—four young, 
strong, clever and busy men. 

And he does it. When the nomination 
for Mayor was tendered him and accepted, 
he did not abate one jot of the heavy 
duties already resting on his vigorous 
shoulders. Dean of the Hastings Law 
College since 1899, vice-president of 
Cooper Medical College (and member of 
a host of other organizations, he fulfills 
his multifarious duties at each one of 
these institutions, and manages to extract 
the best out of life, and his friends, as 
he passes along life’s highway in a manner 
that many a hurried and lesser man ob- 
serves with an envious eye. 

But the Mayor of San Francisco has 
a secret, and it is this which preserves the 
clearness of his eye, the elasticity and 
vigor of his 69 years’ old frame. Unlike 
the people among whom he has made his 
home, and whom he has learned to love 
with an unswerving loyalty, he is never 
known to hurry. System is his watch- 
word, and he believes firmly in the aphor- 
ism that there is a time for everything. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, he also re- 
fuses to put things off. ‘In delay there 
lies no plenty,” he will quote, when urged 
to defer some things which he feels have 
arrived at their appointed time. A well- 
balanced and orderly house of the mind 
is evidenced in this theory. At all events, 
Dr. Taylor puts it well into his daily 
work, and he does not let affairs lag. 

The affection he evinces for his adopted 
city is humanly real, and there is no af- 
fectation in his declaration that he loves 
the city’s sights and sounds. Like all large 
characters, he is prone to act on impulse, 
and the emotional side of his nature is 
always receptive to vivid or striking im- 
pressions. During the campaign a friend 
remonstrated with him for expressing his 
affection for the city in terms such as a 
poet might use, but which were considered 
by some listeners as inadmissible on a 
political platform. “I can’t help it,” was 
the doctor’s reply to this. “I do love San 
Francisco, and when I get out there on 
the platform I just have to say so. There 
is no use trying not to.” 

Well, the people understood him, and 
that is what the Mayor cares most about. 
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He believes in perfect frankness, too. 
Having nothing to conceal, he is quite un- 
able to perceive why he should suddenly 
be called upon to qualify for the diplo- 
matic service. That is one thing about 
him that every one may feel sure of. He 
will get the truth; it may not always be 
palatable, but it will be the truth—plain, 
unadulterated, hut dependable. Even when 
frankness came close to recklessness in the 
late campaign, he gave the people what 
thev expected from him—‘“the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

With his innumerable duties rushing at 
him from all sides, he still finds some few 
hours of leisure. These are spent in the 
study of his quiet California street home 
among his books, “those friends who never 
grow old,” and his few intimate friends 
who do not tire him. Even here he is a 
“glutton for work,” as one of these inti- 
mates phrases it. He has spent long hours 
producing books, volumes, poems, musinys 
of his own, and one and all bear the seal 
of an inner nature known alone to God. 

Dr. Taylor has written “Visions and 
Other Verses,” and “Into the Light,” a 
poem full of exquisite thought and rarely 
refined expression. Lovely bits from the 
volume of “‘Visions” are “Fancy’s Child- 
ren,” “San Francisco,” a strong and stir- 
ring image of the earthquake and fire, “A 
Winter’s Day,” “The Dream of Long 
Ago,” “Symphony,” “Beauty” and “The 
Music of Words.” “Into the Light,” pub- 
lished by Elder & Shepard, was issued 
about a week before the disaster. When 
Robertson, the publisher of his volume of 
**Visions,” realized that nearly the whole 
of the edition had been destroyed, he sug- 
gested that a volume comprising excerpts 
from the two volumes, of which 12 were 
lost, should be issued, and the result is 
a book called “Selected Verses,” which is 
a composite reproduction of the two de- 
stroyed. This volume is dedicated to his 
two sons, Edward De Witt Taylor and 
Henry Huntly Taylor, who, although 
grown men and engaged in business for 
themselves for years, are still referred to 
by their father as “the boys.” Dr. Tay- 
lor has also made a translation of the 
“Sonnets of Heredia,” a form of verse 
of which he is extremely fond. 

In reference to the poet nature some 
harsh remarks have been made _ tend- 





ing to assure those unbiased in the matter 
that “once a poet, always a poet,” and— 
nothing else. It needs no verbal retort 
to disprove this rash statement. Exam- 
ple and precedent are better than any pre- 
cept, and Dr. Taylor has a long list of 
honorable and honored names of writers 
and poets have preceded him into the offi- 
cial and political arena. Some one re- 
marks that there is no real reason why 
a poet should not make a good adminis- 
trator, and the same authority declares 
that “the brilliant success of American 
men of letters abroad as evidenced in the 
early appointments of Joel Barlow, minis- 
ter to France, and Washington Irving, 
minister to Spain, is a literary tradition. 
If more evidence were needed, the diplo- 
matic service points to Motley, Taylor and 
Lowell, while the mention of the consular 
service brings instantly to mind the names 
of Hawthorne, W. D. Howells, Bret Harte 
and others. It is related that Walt Whit- 
man once occupied some minor official 
post; but when it was discovered that he 
was a poet, he was summarily dismissed, 
but the names and place incident to this 
anecdote are kept discreetly dark. All 
of which goes to show that a poet may 
yet be a poet and still be a man of af- 
fairs—discriminative, just, equitable, 
perhaps even more so than the ordinary 
administrator of law or justice, because 
he has the God-given quality of putting 
himself in the other man’s place. 

But the Mayor of San Francisco is not 
merely a browser in the fields of poesy, he 
is a writer on the stern facts of life. No 
idle dreamer is he, no mere theorist, but 
a practical man of the every-day, bring- 
ing his ideas down to a utilitarian use, and 
believing with all his heart in theories 
and religion that shall be available for 
everyday needs. Of such nature was the 
discourse delivered not long since before 
an assembly of students at the University 
of. California, and which has been printed, 
bound and published by them out of cour- 
tesy for and an appreciation of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s work. On this occasion the lecturer 
took for his subject a theme dwelt upon 
in some one of Matthew Arnold’s works, 
in which the eminent English writer de- 
clares the end and aim of life to be per- 
fectibility of character. Voicing his own 
ideas on the subject, Dr. Taylor said: 
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“Perfectibility of character cannot be 
reached by conduct alone—by conduct now 
meaning the moral relations which men 
bear the one to the other; for if conduct 


in this sense be deemed to be an end, 
you will still have a stunted man, as 
in the case of the Puritan, because in such 
a character, while you have the necessary 
ethical element blended with the religious, 
you neither have the art element which 
speaks for beauty, nor the scientific ele- 
ment which speaks for truth. 

“The old civilizations perished, it is 
altogether likely, by reason of the fact 
that the social units brought under those 
civilization did not march pari passu. 
Some historians have attributed one cause 
to the decay of this civilization or to that; 
others have attributed other causes to one 
civilization or another, but after all, is it 
not reasonably plain that where some 
units in a country are far in advance of 
other units, that country cannot have the 
seed of permanence in it? Necessarily jt 
will fall sooner or later as all the old 
civilizations have done. 

“ * * * Of course, when we speak of 
perfectibility, we are speaking of an ideal. 
It is not to be expected that any of us 
will achieve perfectibility, at least just 
now; but it is the ideal toward which 
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each one of us should aim. So that as 
means to that perfectibility he should not 
only see to it that he is a moral and re- 
ligious being, but he should also see to 
it that he knows something of those phy- 
sical sciences that have more to do with 
his environment than anything else, and 
also should see that the art side of him 
is cultivated to its highest. Then he 
would be able to see and appreciate the 
color that lies in the heart of a rose, the 


’ wonderful mystery of the woods, the over- 


hanging heavens now smiling upon him in 
peace and again frowning upon him in the 
tumult of storm, as well as the work of 
the artist which expresses such moods; 
and mayhap may become a new man in the 
presence of the wonders, and indeed the 
miracles, that the poet spreads before him 
out of the bounty of his heart and brain.” 
Such is the man who stands now at 
the head of civic matters in the queen 
city of the Pacific. That these ideas are 
not naw to him is shown that when in 
his early youth he met and became a close 
friend of Henry George, when that bril- 
liant and versatile writer was just bring- 
ing forth his famous book, “Progress and 
Poverty,” to the light, it was Taylor who 
encouraged, stimulated and urged him on. 
His faith in the ultimate success of this 
book of his friend’s was not greater than 
its triumph. The ideas there expressed, 
he acknowledged to be rare; fine in their 
keen and accurate dissection of industrial 
problems; splendid in the pointing out of 
a royal road of liberation. The names of 
Henry George and Edward Robeson Tay- 
lor are indissolubly linked together as 
laborers and co-workers in the same field. 
Widely known and esteemed as is the 
latter for his unimpeachable integrity, his 
clean sense of justice, his impartial ad- 
ministration of the same, his brave and 
sterling qualities, which so well “befit a 
man,” he is equally revered and loved for 
the sympathy, understanding and genuine 
warmth of his finely tempered character, 
his readiness to aid by helping one to aid 
himself in ways before unknown, and per- 
haps, above all, for that fine mixture of 
custom and intuition which has been de- 
fined as “Gentleman—one who always 
thinks of others, and -who never forgets 
himself.” 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE BATTLE 


BY FREMONT OLDER 


Editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. 
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way I’ WAS a long fight that 

practically ended on 
the night of Novem- 
ber 5th, when the 
boom of the guns 
died out amid the 
shouts of a joyous 
people over a_ great 
victory. Those of us who had been on 
the firing line all through the 6 years real- 
ized for the first time that we had at no 
stage of the battle met with a real defeat. 
While Schmitz piled up increasing major- 
ities as the years rolled by, he was on the 
way to the Ingleside jail. He didn’t know 
it. Neither did we. These majorities 
were necessary. ‘They gave Schmitz and 
Ruef the confidence to commit their 
crimes more openly, more frequently, be- 
lieving that the people did not care. 

So it transpired that when the entire 
Schmitz ticket was elected in November, 
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1905, by an overwhelming majority, in- 
stead of being the great victory it seemed, 
it was the first tap at the jail door. Bui 
no one of us who fought on the fusion 
lines in 1905 had the clear vision to see 
it so. Our view was that the people were 
utterly debauched, had lost all moral 
sense, and desiring to sin, voted open- 
eyed for a sinner. We now know that 
was untrue. There was a percentage of 
bad, as there is sure to be in any great 
group of people, but the majority did not 
believe what the Bulletin published. Look- 
ing back now at all the squalid details of 
the French restaurant hold-up, the or- 
ganization of a municipal crib, the tax 
levied upon every dissolute woman in 
town and every gambling heli, it cannot 
be conceived that they could have be- 
lieved. The Bulletin knew it to be true, 


but we couldn’t quite convince even our 
own friends, not counting at all the great 
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mass of the people. The city was sick, 
but comfortably so. Convince it? Go 
abruptly to the fat gentleman compla- 
cently sitting in the window of his club: 


“Excuse my frankness, but you have 


Bright’s Disease, Cirrhoris of the Liver, 
Gangrenous Appendicitis, and Fatty De- 
generation of the heart!” “Have 1?” he 
would reply, incredulously. “Not on your 
life. I feel too good. You will have to 
show me. Besides, you are no doctor.” 
This was the condition of the mind of 
San Francisco. The Bulletin was not a 
physician. It was only a newspaper. But 


_when Spreckels, Langdon, Heney and 


Burns opened up the ulcer that was eat- 
ing away the town, every one applauded, 
even the workingmen. They were quite 
willing that Schmitz and Ruef should be 
punished for their crimes, but they wanted 
the bribe-givers jailed, too. In other 
words, they asked for exact justice and 
nothing more. But the indictment of 
Calhoun for bribing the Mayor and the 
Supervisors angered the union-hating 
class whose idea of exact justice was to 
stop at the criminal rich. Why? Be- 
cause Calhoun was shrewd enough to con- 
nive at a street car strike in May, so that 
he might head a big fight to cripple the 
Carmen’s Union. The battle raged, and 
resulted in immediate crystallization of 
the union-hating sentiment. Calhoun be- 
came a hero, as he had planned. In a day 
he added to his cause thousands of parti- 
sans, who seemed to lose whatever moral 
sense they previously possessed. “Brib- 
ing those vile Supervisors was the only 
thing the poor man could do,” they said. 
All the criminaloids (a word coined by 
Professor Ross) were hot after the prose- 
cution. Calhoun’s bureau of detectives 
and hired writers were put to work to 
spy upon and lie about the men who were 
determined to have a clean city. Just 
as Ross says in his latest book: “Let him 
who doubts where the battle rages mark 
how fares the assailant of sin. To-day 
there is little risk in letting fly at the red 
light. What an easy mark is the tender- 
loin. Rare is the clergyman, teacher or 
editor who can be unseated by banded 
saloon-keepers, gamblers and madames. 
There every knock is a boost. If you 
want a David-and-Goliath fight, you must 
attack the powers that prey, not on the 
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vices of the lax, but on the necessities of 
the decent. -The deferred dividend graft, 
the yellow dog fund, ‘the private car in- 
iquity, the Higher Thimblerig, far from 
turning tail’ and slinking away beaten 
like the vice caterers, confront us ram- 
pant, fire-belching, saber-toothed, and 
razor-clawed. They are able to gag crit- 
ics, hobble investigators, hood the press 
and muzzle the law. Drunk with power, 
in office and club, in church and school, 
in legislature and court, they boldly make 
their stand, ruining the innocent, shred- 
ding the reputations of the righteous, de- 
stroying the careers and opportunities of 
their assailants, dragging down pastor and 
scholar, publicist and business man, from 
livelihood and influence, unhorsing alike 
faithful public servant, civic champion 
and knight-errant of conscience, and all 
the while gathering into loathsome cap- 
tivity the souls of multitudes of young 
men. Here is a fight where blows are 
rained and armor dinted, and wounds suf- 
fered and laurels won. If a sworn cham- 
pion of the right will prove he is a man 
and not a dummy, let him go up against 
these !” 

Fighting along these lines and backed 
up by the plaudits of the union haters 
and the other indicted higher-ups, Cal- 
houn grew bolder. He really believed 
that a majority of the people of the city 
held. in horror the idea of a “Southern 
gentleman” in stripes. So he went into 
politics to defeat Langdon for District At- 
torney. McGowan, for many years a 
Southern Pacific attorney, was chosen to 
make the fight against him. Now this 
became the real moral issue in the re- 
cent campaign—whether or not the peo- 
ple wanted their laws enforced. There 
was no other way of looking at it. The 
votes showed that they did. The ballots 
for Taylor did not reveal it so clearly 
for the reason that many men voted for 
him because they wanted the city’s credit 
back—in other words, they wanted busi- 
ness to resume. They voted for McGowan 
—many of them for the same reason. They 
had become convinced by the Calhoun 
claque that the prosecution was hurting 
business. That view merely betrayed 
their ignorance. It was stupid self-inter- 
est, for the reason that the rest of the 
world would not have trusted a city whose 
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PATRICK CALHOUN, SAN FRANCISCO 
STREET CAR MAGNATE, UNDER INDIOT- 
MENT FOR BRIBERY. 


people voted in majority to immune from 
punishment its wealthier law breakers. 

Calhoun, in his efforts to avoid stripes 
not only poisoned the minds of thousands 
of the well-to-do class here, but through 
his hired writers gave a wrong impression 
to the people of the East in publications 
that could be reached. 

This has been to some extent overcome 
by the honest New York writers, who 
have been close observers of this wonder- 
fully interesting situation for many 
months. The truth will all come out in 
time, of course. Truth always does. One 
of the great difficulties that stands in the 
way of a clear vision is the almost uni- 
versal reluctance of human beings to be- 
lieve that one of their own kind can sud- 
denly rise in a community and work un- 
selfishly for the common good. The atti- 
tude of thousands of people toward Ru- 
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dolph Spreckels illustrates it. In truth, 
I doubt very much if there is any great 
number of men outside of those. who have 
been intimately associated with him dur- 
ign the past year who fully believe in the 
absolute disinterestedness of his pur- 
poses. 

Those around him knew how false are 
all the vile reports that the criminaloids 
have circulated about him. His fearless- 
ness, his bravery, his calmness in all the 
trying situations, have been quite wonder- 
ful. No taunts of the enemy, no lies, no 
threats can swerve him. They only make 
him more determined. He smiles pleas- 
antly when the Calhoun stories are re- 
peated to him that he will be killed, that 
he will be done for unless he stops. His 
courage is fine, his spirit is exalted, and 
he will go on to the end, if, as he has 
often said, it takes every minute of every 
remaining year of his life, and every dol- 
lar of his fortune. He will fight fair 
and honorably, but mercilessly. 

The people of this generation may 
never know how much they owe him, but 
when all the bitterness and malice and 
resentment of those in high places have 
been mellowed and softened by the inter- 
vening years, he will stand out not 
only locally, but nationally and inter- 
nationally, as one of the greatest factors 
in the regeneration of American public 
life. He doesn’t seek nor desire newspaper 
exploitation, nor the applause of the peo- 
ple. In fact, he shuns it, being one of 
the few men who loves to do right for 
right’s sake, and who finds ample com- 
pensation in the maintenance of his own 
self-respect. 

The election over only marks a tem- 
porary lull in the battle. It will go on 
until every law enacted by the people 
has been upheld. Then may the horrid 
past fade out as quickly as possible, with 
only a dreadful memory remaining of 
what it was necessary for a people to 
endure in order to come into a cleaner 
life. 
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“UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE” 


“Inasmuch as you have done it unto the lease of these my Brethren you have done it 


unto me.” 


BY KATHERINE M. NESFIELD 


©O DO—to offer life, 

¢ strength, energy and 

mind power in the 

practical service of 

humanity is the voca- 

tion of the Sisters of 

the Holy Family. | 

The religious order 

was founded in this city by a noble, self- 

sacrificing woman, Sister Mary Dolores 

Armer, whose aim was to better human 

beings that her Creator might be more 

perfectly glorified by them. She entered 

the field of chosen labor with zeal that 

was only heralded by good doing; dying, 

she bequeathed to San Francisco a rich 

inheritance; a religious, devoted band of 

women to work in the midst of its hard- 

pressed, struggling citizens; to lift them 

and their homes to the higher plane of 

existence, and by practical methods to 

elevate to better things temporal, and 

stimulate to an eager seeking after spirit- 
ual development. 

This band of consecrated workers, sys- 
tematic in their methods, thorough-going 
and ready on the moment to step forward 
and aid, was one of the most efficient 
agents in the task of restoring order and 
pressing forward the rehabilitation meas- 
ures San Francisco called into service 
during its season of sore distress. The 
agency was a power that the city could 
claim as all its own. It had germinated 
and developed here. Its members knew 
the people; loved them; had worked for 
and with them for over thirty years, and 
no relief was more effective than that ad- 
ministered by the Sisters of the Holy 
Family who are and have always been of 
and with the masses. 

The earthquake of April 18, 1906, 
found the Sisters of the Holy Family 
waiting for the first tones of the chapel 
bell which would call for morning prayers. 


It was nature’s vibrations and swayings 
that called the religious community to 
matins on that special morning. The sis- 
ters were appalled—many of their num- 
ber felt that in that hour they were to 
face death. Faith gave strength, however, 
and the call to duty toned every fibre of 
their being. They prayed that morning, 
yes, prayed with a holy fear, permeating 
heart and mind, as they bowed in adora- 
tion when mass was offered in their con- 
vent home. It was not a craven fear, but 
a fear that inspired the desire and cour- 
age to do for others. That morning their 
relief work commenced and has continued 
unceasingly ever since. 

“Our work is there,” were the calm, un- 
flinching words of the Superior of the Or- 
der, as she looked down over the burning, 
afflicted city. At her words, her daugh- 
ters went forth to follow the people with 
comfort and encouragement as they fled 
from stricken homes to the parks, the open 
spaces and later into the tents and refugee 
cottages. To-day they are still with them, 
strengthening them in their efforts to 
re-establish their homes and tending, car- 
ing for, instructing and building up the 
moral character of the children that the 
new city may be bettered in a well trained 
citizenship. 

At the first urgent call of a fire-doomed 
city, mattresses and bedding were willing- 
ly furnished from the convent supply to 
the improvised hospital at Mechanics’ 
Pavilion, where the wounded, the weak 
and suffering were taken as they in num- 
bers fell victims to the merciless flames. 
The Sisters could and would do without 
those things which the afflicted needed. 

Personal service followed without delay. 
Some of the devoted women hurried to 
the Day Homes, those practical institu- 
tions combining the advantages of the 
modern settlement, the training school, 
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kindergarten and nursery for the infants 
left to the gentle care of the Sisters while 
mothers labored that their children might 
have bread. Their presence was especially 
needed that morning at the Homes, for 
distressed parents brought their little ones 
to leave them with the Sisters while house- 
hold effects were gathered and carried to 
points of safety. The children were natu- 
rally nervous and excited, and one frail 
little being laid down the burden of its 
tiny life before many hours had passed. 
The Day Homes, however, were doomed. 
The Sacred Heart Home, the first insti- 
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another. A tiny woman averred she had 
seen the missing child enter the burning 
building. The Sister unhesitatingly ven- 
tured into the kindling pile to find the 
child coming down a smoke-clouded stair- 
way with her well loved doll held close 
to her heart. She had risked her life ‘to 
save it, and all that day she caressed and 
fondled that doll as she sat under the 
shade of a tree in the park. 

The Sisters did unflinching service at 
the Pavilion hospital. They were among 
the first of the corps of faithful attendants 
composed of priests, giving spiritual con- 








A REFUGEE TENT OF THE SISTERS OF 
FRANCISCO CATASTROPHE. 


tution of its kind in San Francisco, caught 
from the fatal Hayes street fire. The Sis- 
ters hurried the children out and took 
them off to the parks, carrying the babies 
in their arms. 

A motherly story is told of a little girl, 
Thelma by name. She disappeared from 
the sidewalk where the tots were gathered 
preparatory to the parkward trip. A Sis- 
ter missed Thelma. Loquacious compan- 


ions explained she had gone one way or 
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solation, physicians and nurses. They 
soothed the nervous and suffering ; bathed 
the blood-stained faces and hands of un- 
fortunate victims of the disaster ; prepared 
the fatally wounded for the reception of 
the last rites of the church, and whispered 
devout aspirations and words of comfort 
into the ears of the dying, and when the 
paralyzing information went out that the 
Pavilion, where hundreds were being 
treated, was in the path of the flames and 
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must fall before them, the Sisters worked 
and helped and waited until the last liv- 
ing human being had been carried out of 
the building. 

Their labors at the Harbor Hospital 
were conducted in a long, insecure frame 
building. Undaunted, they stood by the 
ill and dying, the weak and fainting, until 
relief came from Alcatraz and their ser- 
vices were no longer needed. As the Sis- 
ters were met in their pilgrimages of 
mercy at or near the city front on leaving 
for Nazareth, their home on the banks of 
Richardson Bay, the people crowded 
around, showering blessings, some be- 
moaning at the very suggestion that “the 
good sisters” were leaving the blighted 
town. But “the good Sisters” in numbers 
remained to minister to all needed. In 
Marin County, too, they worked in the 
midst of the refugees who had left this 
city for securer quarters. 

After a day of ceaseless care, anxiety 
and toil the Sisters returned footsore and 
weary to their convent home out on Hayes 
street, not to find their much needed rest 
and quiet, but to hasten off to a point of 
greater security, while the Jesuit Fathers 
sought shelter in the Convent, as their 
church and college had fallen under the 
power of the conflagration just when the 
cupola bell rang out for the last time from 
old St. Ignatius the noon-day Angelus. 

The quiet convent home—to what civic 
and makeshift uses it was applied during 
those disastrous April days! The Jesuit 
Fathers found in it little of the spiritual 
rest and tranquility that had once been its 
characteristics. Throngs followed the 
priests into this retreat to be shriven; to 
receive the Blessed Sacrament, craving, 
also, for words of counsel, advice and con- 
solation. The spiritual duties were mul- 
tiplied. Then, too, on the ground or 
basement floor the city inaugurated a de- 
tention home for the demented—those who 
were in the city’s charge at the time of the 
fire, and the many, many, who had gone 
crazy under the strain of the fearfully ap- 
palling conditions which had so suddenly 
swept over them, depriving the mind of 
its normal equilibrium. The cries and 
screams of these poor people and the busy 
tread of doctors and officials were so con- 
tinual that the atmosphere of the convent 
was entirely changed. 
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Judge Murasky transferred his de- 
partment of justice from the wrecked City 
Hall to the corridor of the convent. The 
matron from the Emergency Hospital took 
up her quarters there with her complement 
of nurses. The city officials installed 
themselves within the walls. 

The Sheriff and his deputy opened 
offices, and the Sheriff’s van or the patrol 
wagon drew up in official form before the 
portals every few hours of those historic 
days, while the guard of soldiers, incon- 
siderable in number, but a guard notwith- 
standing, did duty just without the Fill- 
more street entrance. 

The duties devolving on. the Sisters 
were manifold, complex and all freighted 
with responsibilities, but they did not 
waver. Health and strength taxed appar- 
ently beyond natural limit, never fagged. 
The Sister Superior, in speaking of the 
trying experience, has said: “Our Sisters 
keep well, hopeful and energetic through- 
out the ordeal.” 

At times they were custodians of the 
treasures of the altar and of important 
church papers. The people flocked to 
them with all the wealth they had saved, 
and pressed it into their keeping. Those 
home treasures rescued from the midst 
of the flames were safe. 

Then came systematic relief days, with 
the giving of bread to rich and poor, 
standing in line each waiting his or her 
turn. A short distance from the convent, 
a flat was secured, and this was used for 
a relief station, where applicants came 
daily for clothing, bedding and food. The 
Sisters, constantly going from one relief 
station to another in an undaunted effort 
to procure enough of the substantials of 
life to satisfy every one. 

The tent cities commenced to grow 
apace. The Sisters followed the people in- 
to them. They established centers, where 
hundreds of children were gathered to at- 
tend kindergarten classes and sewing 
schools. The fruits of the labor in the lat- 
ter were distributed in the form of dresses, 
aprons and useful articles of apparel, 
which were distributed in thousands to the 
needy at the close of each month. The 
young people were instructed in the cate- 
chism, were taught the principles of mor- 
ality and integrity, and schooled in the 
demands of economy. 
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In a convenient place in these impro- 
vised cities the Sisters prepared the altars 
at which mass was offered on Sundays; 
taught the children hymns to be sung dur- 
ing the sacred office, and lost no opportu- 
nity to draw souls closer to God. The 
camps at Golden Gate Park, Jefferson 
Square, -Washington Square, Potrero, 
Lobos Park, Harbor View and a large one 
at Bay and Polk streets, were the scene 
of the Sisters’ untiring efforts. 


Isolated tents were not neglected. 


Every place where want demanded, relief 
and consolation were carried by the Sis- 
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manding their immediate attention. It 
will be remembered by .all who resided 
here during the height of San Francisco’s 
distress that nature frequently seemed un- 
merciful to those sheltered in tents. High 
winds prevailed and rain often fell in tor- 
rents. When the poor people were just 
about settled in their tents out on the 
Potrero, a violent wind storm came on one 
night, and the rain poured down in relent- 
less fury. Soon the canvas coverings were 
torn from the ground, leaving the helpless 
inmates without shelter or protection. 
Scanty clothing and bedding were water- 














SOME OF THE CHILDREN WHO ARE CARED FOR BY THE SISTERS OF THE HOLY 
FAMILY, A SISTERHOOD EXISTING ONLY IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


ters, who recognized no distinction of color 
or creed. Away out at Ingleside, where 
the sufferers far advanced in years and 
otherwise helpless, were gathered together, 
the Sisters extended their work. The aged 
and the fire impoverished, no matter where 
they found shelter, were sought out and 
aided by the Sisters, who brought sunshine 
and happiness as well as material gifts. 
Many tragie incidents came directly un- 
der the observation: of the Sisters, de- 


drenched. Early next morning, when the 
Sisters went to the camp to gather the 
children for instruction, their sympathy 
was overcharged by the distress of the 
refuges. In the basement of the church, 
which was serving for a kindergarten, re- 
lief station, and what not, the people were 
found congregated in numbers, the women 
and children shivering with the cold, their 
hair loose on their backs and streaming 
with water, their dripping clothes clinging 
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to their quivering frames. Without delay 
the Sisters set to work relieving the con- 
dition. From the . convent the Sister 
Superior sent gallons of hot, deliciously 
fragrant coffee and wholesome bread, 


’ which was most gratefully received. Later 


came sacks of flour and other provisions, 
besides clothes and bedding. 

. On the question of the spiritual welfare 
of both young and old, the Sisters were 
ever on the alert. Notwithstanding dis- 
tressing conditions, the young folks were 
regularly and carefully prepared to re- 
ceive the Sacraments of Penance, Confir- 
mation and Holy Communion. The Arch- 
bishop confirmed classes of these children 
in the churches left standing. First com- 
munion was received in the tent churches, 
and after the communion mass, the young 
people were brought together again and 
served with breakfast under a_ prettily 
decorated canvas covering. Thousands of 
children were instructed in the _ rudi- 
ments of their religion under the excep- 
tionally trying camp conditions. 

The necessity of keeping the children 
bright and happy, as well as orderly, 
cleanly and well instructed, was not lost 
sight of by the Sisters. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas was not forgotten. Far 
more than the usual number of young peo- 
ple were served at the 1906 Thanksgiving 
dinner. Relays of feasters followed each 
other at the attractively arranged Thanks- 
giving Day tables, which have become a 
feature in the convent out on Hayes 
street. The most joyous festival of all, 
however, marked the Christmas-tide of the 
city’s year of disaster. Pain and sorrow 
were forgotten under the influence of the 
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gladsome atmosphere created by the Sis- 
ters. Each camp had its Christmas tree. 
Every child was remembered with a 
Christmas gift, and the spirit of the season 
of joy and peace reigned. At Ingleside, it 
was a bright and merry Christmas for the 
old people. The Sunday school children 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral, conducted under 
the auspices of the Sisters, provided an in- 
teresting programme, and every resident 
of Ingleside received a token of the occa- 
sion. A souvenir of the day was presented 
to the commander, who expressed his ac- 
knowledgment in some timely, earnest 
words. 

In all seasons and all weathers, the Sis- 
ters have been constant in their camp at- 
tendance. No matter what the difficulty 
of transportation, they have managed daily 
to reach each. Sometimes, they went in 
state in an automobile or carriage. Fre- 
quently, when conditions demanded, the 
conveyances proved to be express wagons, 
a sheriff’s van, a sand cart, a scavenger 
wagon or any possible vehicle on wheels. 
When needs be, they willingly walked, no 
matter what the distance. The Red Cross 
officials, the camp commanders, those in 
general charge of the relief work, found 
no more able auxiliaries than the Sisters, 
who have been always on duty. 

The Sisters of the Holy Family, in all 
the months since the 18th of April, 1906, 
have been close to the hearts, the senti- 
ments, the thoughts of the afflicted of San 
Francisco, and their testimony is: “The 
people were kind and brave to heroism in 
time of calamity.” The people themselves 
can only say: “Ged bless our friends, the 
Sisters of the Holy Family.” 
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ALPHONZO BENJAMIN BOWERS, INVENTOR OF THE ART OF HYDRAULIC DREDGING 
AND THE HYDRAULIC DREDGE. FROM OIL PAINTING BY COURTESY OF HENRY 
RASCHEN. DRAWING BY F. A. RAYNAUD. 
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TION. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, THE GREATEST PUBLISHER IN THE WORLD. 
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R. HEARST is the larg- 
est employer of skilled 
labor in the publish- 
ing line in the world; 
he has always consist- 
ently urged the wel- 
fare of the laboring 
classes and the 

great body of the American public, and 
he alone has a far vaster influence than 
any publisher or aggregation of publish- 
ers. Inasmuch as Mr. Hearst’s attitude 
upon any subject is a matter of national 
importance, any facts concerning his ad- 
ministration of his own vast affairs must 
be of value; since out of his wide experi- 
ence he gathers the conclusions which de- 
termine his attitude on any public ques- 
tion. 

And what Mr. Hearst has accomplished 
is the best proof of the soundness of his 
doctrines ! 

No more emphatic endorsement can be 
given of the profitableness of highly paid 
skilled labor and highly paid Educated 
Brains to the employer in the United 
States to-day than is afforded by the 
Hearst newspapers. Because of his great 
willingness to always recognize this value 
in his own enterprises Mr. Hearst has, in 
an incredibly short time, achieved unques- 
tionably the greatest and most permanent 
success in the history of journalism. His 
determination to secure the highest talents 
and most skillful workers has _ not 
been a mere cold, cut and dried business 
scheme, despite the fact that no better 
plan of business operation could possibly 
be hit upon. Mr. Hearst exerts a per- 
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sonal, helpful influence upon his men; he 
has inspired them to the best of which 
they are capable, and thus, more than 
any other man, he has revealed the amaz- 
ing possibilities of twentieth century jour- 
nalism. 


THE CALCIUM LIGHT 


MR. HEARST AS 


BY ONE OF HIS EMPLOYEES. 





AN EMPLOYER 












To-day a young man—Mr. Hearst is 
but forty-two years old—he is the owner 
of nine huge metropolitan dailies, one 
trade magazine, one popular monthly 
magazine, and a news service that extends 
to every part of the world. These prop- 
erties are worth about fifty million dol- 
lars. The cost of running them is tre- 
mendous, and the daily capital, #volved, 
far exceeds that required for’ purely com- 
mercial enterprises of similar magnitude. 
The gross receipts are vast, but so ambi- 
tious has Mr. Hearst been, so high his 
star, that he has poured his wealth into 
the constant improvement of his mighty 
existing enterprises and the establishment 
of new ones. 

Always he has been successful with the 
expensive educated brains and the highly 
skilled labor operating under his marvel- 
ous and inspiring direction. 

Mr. Hearst has never been satisfied 
when he has reached a place where an- 
other publisher would stop for breath. 
He has jumped into one after another of 
the large cities of the United States with 
a rapidity that has amazed men of smaller 
calibre. Where the usual millionaire 
newspaper proprietor is content with the 
burden of a single metropolitan daily 
which demands perhaps a greater degree 
of careful management than any other 
commercial enterprise, Mr. Hearst has 
won success in shouldering a dozen giant 
publishing businesses. In the face of the 
most determined opposition he has, with 
one exception, made his publishing enter- 
prise a success from the start. And with- 
in a year after he had established the “Los 
Angeles Examiner,” in Los Angeles, 
which most of all cities in the United 
States was opposed to the fundamental 
right of working men, or, consequently, 
any other men to organize into unions, he 
had made a success and won the princi- 
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ple for which he fought. 

First let us consider briely the Hearst 
publications : 

In San Francisco, Mr. Hearst owns the 
“San Francisco Examiner,” one of the 
largest business institutions in that city. 
It was turned over to Mr. Hearst in 1887, 
when he was a young college boy of 
twenty-two. 

People didn’t know what the young Mr. 
Hearst would do when he took the paper. 
Even Senator Hearst, the young man’s 
father, despaired of success, for the paper 
was a money loser. Bui the young man 
had a belief in doing things better than 
the other fellow, even if it cost money 
and hard work. Furthermore, he inspired 
those with whom he came in contact, and 
he employed skillful, brainy men. ‘The 
San Francisco Examiner succeeded. In 
San ‘Francisco, Mr. Hearst also owns the 
San Francisco Weekly Examiner, which 
among a large number of weeklies stands, 
of its class, as the greatest in the world. 

In New York, Mr. Hearst has three 
dailies: the “New York American,” the 
“New York Evening Journal,” and ‘‘Das 
Morgen Journal.” He also owns the “Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine,” which has a circu- 
lation close to a million copies. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Hearst is the only daily news- 
paper proprietor in the United States 
who has made a large success in the 
hitherto alien field ,of magazine journal- 
ism. Mr. Hearst’s “Motor,” a trade pub- 
lication devoted, of course, to “autos,” 
is known everywhere, as also is “Hearst’s 
Farm and Home,” which, too, has a cir- 
culation of one million copies. 

In Chicago, the morning “Examiner” 
and the “Evening American” are the two 
largest papers in the Middle West in point 
both of circulation and influence. In 
Boston, the “Boston American” (evening) 
has the greatest circulation of any paper 
in New England, about half a million 
copies. 

In Los Angeles the “Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer,” is the leading paper of the great 
southwest, covering as it does Arizona, 
Southern California, New Mexico and 
Western “Texas. 

Supplementing this list of great dailies 
is the great Hearst news service, a news- 
distributing agency which in point of in- 
fluence and efficiency is only second to the 


Hearst newspapers themselves. Through 
the Hearst news service, the news of the 
world is supplied to 150 newspapers in the 
United States. So complete is this med- 
ium that in many instances it is the ex- 
clusive source of news. Coming as it did 
into competition with other great news 
service companies which were, appar- 
ently, impregnably entrenched, it has, 
nevertheless, steadily gained headway. It 
has progressed in the face of the severest 
competition. The Hearst-news service is 
represented in all the great cities of the 
world; in many instances by direct and 
exclusive representatives who have been 
given these posts of honor in recognition 
of their services on Mr. Hearst’s publica- 
tions. 

And a post of honor means something. 
Among Mr. Hearst’s employees, in num- 
ber more than five thousand, are some of 
the highest salaried men in the world. 
Mr. Hearst’s salary scale varies from $50,- 
000 a year to smaller salaries, which are 
yet greater than those of men employed 
in capacities of equal responsibility in 
other enterprises or in the professions. 
Especially is the truth of this statement 
demonstrated when the comparison is ex- 
tended to other newspaper undertakings. 

Mr. Hearst’s entrance into the news- 
paper field marked a hitherto unknown 
era of prosperity among newspaper men 
everywhere. His principle was to secure 
the best men. He fixed no salary limit. 
That it pays to employ skilled men at high 
wages, and that the American public are 
intelligent enough to respond to the good 
work exercised in the pages of Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers requires no proof. 
But the wisdom of Mr. Hearst’s course 
was emphasized by extraordinary circum- 
stances. The publishing ventures upon 
which he first entered were in a lament- 
able condition. Almost immediately un- 
der his management they achieved a suc- 
cess that seemed a miracle. Newspaper 
proprietors who understand perhaps much 
more deeply than does the reading public 
what unusual talents are required to 
breathe life into a dead newspaper were 
amazed. 

An instance: When Mr. Hearst flung 
his spur into the publishing arena in New 
York, the proprietors of the huge dailies 
viewed with amusenrent the challenge of 
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the “young Westerner.” 'The genera] con- 
sensus of opinion was that they would 
soon “reduce” him as they had “reduced” 
such men as John R. McLean, the suc- 
cessful millionaire newspaper proprietor 
of Cincinnati. Mr.’ Hearst secured the 
especially moribund “Journal”—and, by 
the way, there are comparative degrees of 
death in the publication field—from Mr. 
McLean. It was then several degrees be- 
yond the-pale of the twenty odd newspap- 
ers in New York. Not only was the “Jour- 
nal” dead, but, worse, it was losing money. 
Mr. Hearst first organized the editorial 
and business management of the “Jour- 
nal” by securing from other papers the 
best men in their employ. When many 
of these men had been receiving salaries 
of five and ten thousand dollars, Mr. 
Hearst doubled them. The salary was no 
drawback. It was the men and the organ 
Mr. Hearst wanted. And the men he 
secured. 

Hearst was the first man to measure 
newspaper brains by quality rather than 
quantity of output. Hitherto brains had 
been sold like soap or shavings, at so much 
a column. 

That his methods are the successful ones 
is established by the great success of his 
New York paper, which prints the largest 
number of papers of any newspaper in 
the world. But its success is not to be 
measured alone by the consumption of 
pulp, for Mr. Hearst’s New York paper 
has the greatest influence ever known 
to the newspaper field. 


Mr. Hearst’s procedure in other in-. 


stances was similar to that in New York. 

Brains can never be confined with a 
unionized schedule, and Mr. Hearst is 
the first man to recognize this fact. His 
editors, managers, business getters, in his 
various enterprises, are never confined to 
stipulated amounts. There are, in his 
service, many $25,000 a year men, and 
$20,000, $15,000 and $5,000 men. And 
the minimum salary is always temporary 

promotions, advances and emoluments 
are frequent, and every man feels that his 
capacity and ability will receive recogni- 
tion. 

In the mechanical departments the 
union scales, which are generally adjusted 
by the various unions, are always recog- 
nized as the minimum. And the mini- 


mum is no more limited to the mechanic, 
type-setter, stereotyper, wrapper, than it 
is in the case of the Educated Brain. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the ability is 
shown in any of the production of the 
paper. Of course, every one is aware that 
the typographical press unions,  stereo- 
typers and other unions establish a mini- 
mum wage, for which its members shall 
work. Mr. Hearst is always the first em- 
plover of labor who is asked to accept a 
new schedule. And he always grants it. 
But he does not stop here. His men in 
posts of trust, such, for instance, as a fore- 
man and assistant forenten, enjoy larger 
salaries than do men in similiar capacities 
on other newspapers. 

In the treatment of his men, Mr. Hearst 
is the kindest and best of employers. But 
his benefactions are unheralded. Some- 
times a man overworks or is careless of 
his health; sometimes, through use or 
abuse the educated brain may collapse, 
and nothing is sadder than the collapse of 
a literary worker. Mr. Hearst immedi- 
ately relieves the unfortunate from all 
duty and pays to him until his recovery 
the salary he has been drawing in his ac- 
tivity. 

In many instances after the departure 
from life of some unfortunate who may 
indeed have brought on his death through 
his own fault, Mr. Hearst has taken care 
of the dead man’s family or dependants 
until such time as they have informed him 
that they could no longer subsist upon his 
generosity. One would expect that a man 
of this mould would be imposed upon; 
perhaps he has been, but Mr. Hearst never 
questions the sincerity of any one who 
comes to him with a story of distress. It 
is better to be imposed on than to lose all 
faith in human nature, or, on the other 
hand, to refuse aid to one in genuine need. 
Were Mr. Hearst more discriminating in 
helping those who come to him for help, 
it is true that it would be rare that he 
would be deceived, but it is also true that 
those who honestly need help would hesi- 
tate to submit themselves to a searching 
investigation. In his newspaper offices, 
Mr. Hearst eliminates gossip. Where, for 
instance, cases have been brought to his 
attention by well-meaning employees of 
impositions by others, Mr. Hearst has al- 
ways dismissed such accusations with never 
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a thought of connecting the real offenders, 
and he has done so even when absolute 
proof of wrong doing has been clearly 
adduced. 

A penniless old age never stares 
a Hearst employee in the face. Mr. 
Hearst has inaugurated among his em- 
ployees a system both charitable and 
humane. Where a man has reached a 
certain age and is no longer able to per- 
form his physical or mental duties, he is 
retired on a pension. Mary instances 
could be quoted of Mr. Hearst’s benefac- 
tions where illness has come upon his em- 
ployees. He has had the best of physi- 
cians ; has insisted that the sick employees 
should be removed to hospitals and sani- 
tariums, where they could secure the best 
of treatment at his expense and with never 
a suggestion of indebtedness or remunera- 
tion. 

Mr. Hearst’s employees are the most 
loyal that can be found in any institution. 
Every one of these men are faithful to 
the great chief, as they call him, and he is 
always spoken of reverently. His appear- 
ance in the offices of any of his publica- 
tions is always hailed agreeably, drawing 
the most favorable comparison to the con- 
dition which ensues among the employees 
when many—but not all, thank Heaven— 
of the other publishers visit their offices. 
Take, for instance, the infrequent en- 
trance of Mr. James Gordon Bennett into 
the offices of the New York Herald—the 
entire organization is paralyzed, demoral- 
ized and upset. Mr. Bennett discharges, 
on these occasions, his most faithful em- 
ployees, and the result is, that the entire 
establishment of the New York Herald is 
without a grain of loyalty. Mr. Adolph 
Ochs of the New York Times is another 
such newspaper employer. So is Mr. Jos. 
Pulitzer, of the New York World. I 
have worked on the World and know the 
shaky feeling which even the highest paid 
and most efficient managers possess. Mr. 
Paul Dana, for instance, of the New York 
Sun, is another newspaper proprietor who 
looks upon his men as automatons. Mr. 
Dana is too proud to notice his employees, 
and there are many others of this type. I 
hope I may be pardoned for bringing in 
these personalities, but 1 have done it to 


prove my point, and not because I have 
any grudge or feeling in regard to the 
other proprietors. 

But Hearst treats his men like men. 
He knows either directly or indirectly of 
every man who has been long in his em- 
ploy. He comes into contact with his men. 
Say what you will of Mr. Hearst, those 
who know him best love him best. I am 
for Hearst, first, last and all the time, for 
I am a Hearst employee. 

Next to the President of the United 
States, Mr. Hearst is acknowledged even 
by those who are opposed to him as the 
most potent force in the United States to- 
day. His influence and power reaches 
throughout the nation. Although not al- 
ways acknowledged, the present crusade 
in this country against the pirates of 
finance is due to Mr. Hearst more than 
any other man. His was the first voice 
lifted against the predatory. money kings 
who, looting public service corporations 
and other public corporations, carried on 
the greatest plunder of the people in the 
world’s history. When Mr. Hearst, 
through his newspapers, first attacked the 
entrenched and dishonest wealth, his work 
was called sacrilege. For the first time, 
the slimy shrines of unscrupulous million- 
aire stockbrokers were shown in their cold, 
horrid, selfish nakedness. Mr. Hearst, 
first to pave the way, was first to bear the 
brunt of the counter attacks. Every sub- 
sidized journal in the country attacked 
Mr. Hearst, and some which were not sub- 
sidized believed his charges against the 
millionaire politicians untrue. The dis- 
honesty of the money kings has since been 
established, but at that time many of the 
people did not understand their methods 
nor appreciate the extent to which offices 
of political power and public trust were 
prostituted to serve the manipulators of 
wealth. Mr. Hearst was called a socialist, 
an anarchist, a polluter of the respectable 
rich, and an inciter of class hatred. He 
carried on an amazing campaign of public 
education, and the work since taken up 
by Mr. William Jennings Bryan, Thomas 
W. Lawson and President Roosevelt was 
fought out hard and bitterly by Mr. 
Hearst before the public was ready to ac- 
cept it.- 
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TACOMA—LOOKING 


TACOMA--FOR AMBITIOUS 
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Largest wheat warehouse in the world. 

Largest fisheries plant in the United 
States. 

Latgest private dry dock north of San 
Franeisco. 

Enipioys more than 15,000 men in 
manufacturing industries. 

Largest meat packing industry west of 
the Missouri River. 

Gained more than two new industries 
a month for five years. 

Reduces more ore than any other city 
-west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Manufactures more wood products than 
any other city in the world. 


tP ELEVENTH STREET FROM A STREET. 


MEN 


PEARSON 


Mills more flour than any other city 
west of Minneapolis and Kansas City. 

Largest car and locomotive construction 
and repair plant in the Pacific Northwest. 

Bank clearings have increased from 27 
millions in 1896 to 204 millions in 1906. 

Ocean commerce has grown in the seven 
years beginning with 1900 from $22,803,- 
773 to $50,084,215 per annum. 

Abundance of coal and coke produced 
within 35 miles, and cheap fuel from the 
waste of the lumber mills. 

Has unlimited supplies of cheap electric 
power for light, heat and manufacturing 
from the glaciers of Mount Tacoma, only 
50 miles distant. 
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‘Tacoma—only twenty-seven years old* 
—is, in many respects, the most remark- 
able city on the American continent. 

It is a community of and for ambitious 
men, a city of opportunity, and in this 
regard Tacoma has everything in common 
with the thriving centers of the Pacific 
Coast. But over and above all, there is, 
in Tacoma, a peculiar and a_ special 
charm. In its unique assembling of natu- 
ral attractions and resources ‘Tacoma 
stands alone. 

Old Mother Nature gave to Tacoma a 
singular advantage. And man has util- 
ized the opportunity. Behind Tacoma 
stand the vastest forests of commercial 
timber in the world, and to the city comes 
the product of some of the best fruit lands 
and most fertile grain fields in the United 
States. Facing Tacoma is a superb natu- 
ral harbor, an arm of the huge Pacific 
Ocean, a highway for the vessels from 
Alaska, the Orient, South America, Mex- 
ico and Pacific Coast ports. But at Ta- 
coma itself is the finest, largest-and most 
convenient area of the entire Pacific Coast 
for the trans-shipment of freight between 
land and water. 

[In a word, Tacoma affords better facili- 
ties for the traffic between the transconti- 
nental railroads and the ocean-going 
steamers than any other city on the Pacific 
Coast. And it has room for the economi- 
cal expansion of its dock facilities. 

Through the docks of Tacoma flows 
the ocean commerce that is making the 
city great. It is the easiest and cheapest 
port for the trans-shipment of freight 
upon the Pacific Coast. 

Tacoma is the natural outlet on the 
Sound for the wheat of the Inland Em- 
pire. The city has the largest warehouse 
capacity for grain on the Pacific Coast. 
With the, establishment of an Oriental 
steamship line about twenty years ago, the 
Portland Flouring Mills Company opened 
a branch house in Tacoma and built a big 
mill to grind for the export trade. The 
flour milling industry has naturally de- 
veloped with the export trade in wheat. 
Other mills were added. Tacoma now 
mills more flour than any other point west 
of Minneapolis or Kansas City. The pres- 
ent daily capacity of its mills is upwards 
of 7,000 barrels, besides the output of a 
number of cereal plants. 
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PROF. ALBERT GRAY OF TACOMA. 


Tacoma to-day is an important manu- 
facturing city. The “dinner pail bri- 
gade” in proportion to the population is 
the largest of any city north of San Fran- 
cisco. Smelting has become an important 
industry, and the low cost of fuel has been 
a most important factor in these opera- 
tions. Situated in Pierce County, and 
within twenty-five miles of the city are in- 
exhaustible supplies of coking coal. 

The growth of business in Tacoma in 
the last few years has been phenomenal. 
It is reflected in the bank clearings and 
deposits. The total bank deposits on 
January 11, 1905, amounted to $7,673,- 
655.24. On the 22d of March, 1907, they 
amounted to $15,565,071.72, a gain of 
more than 100 per cent in slightly more 
than two years. Bank clearings in- 
creased from $27,083,966.44 in 1896 to 
$204,969,374.36 in 1906, or an increase at 
the rate of 656 per cent in ten years. Four 
new banks have been established in Ta- 
coma during the past twelve months, but 
the number of banks in operation is still 
less than the average number for a city 
of Tacoma’s population and amazing: com- 
mercial and industrial activities. 

Tacoma lies in one of the healthiest and 
most picturesque regions in ~ the world. 
“Puget Sound,” declared General Sher- 


*Twenty-seven years ago, Tacoma had a population but little over one thousand persons. 
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man, “is God’s country,” and every one 
who has ever been in Tacoma is ready to 
second this appropriate phrase. Vital sta- 
tistics prove that Tacoma’s death rate is 
as low as any city in the World. Dr. A. 
P. Johnson, Tacoma’s noted surgeon, says 
it is one of the healthiest cities in which 
to live. 

In educational facilities, Tacoma pre- 
sents many phases.of interest to the par- 
ents of children of school age. The pub- 
lic schools are the city’s pride. Besides 
the public schools, there are many fine 
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better school can be found anywhere. An- 
other private educational institution of 
wide reputation is Vashon College and 
Academy, located at Burton, Washington, 
a few miles from Tacoma. Vashon Col- 
lege is splendidly equipped and superbly 
located on Puget Sound, was founded in 
1892 through the wise beneficence of Hon. 
M. F. Hatch. Dr. John M. Foter, presi- 
dent of the institution, is one of the lead- 
ing men of the State of Washington. While 
non-sectarian, Vashon is decidedly Chris- 
tian in character. It is a military college. 


ST gin 








CADETS AT VASHON COLLEGE 


private institutions. Among these might 
be mentioned De Koven Hall, a military 
school for boys, located in _ beautiful 
grounds at Parkland, just outside of Ta- 
coma. The school can take care of but 
thirty boys, and naturally it receives a 
very select class of cadets. The institution, 
which was founded about fifteen years ago, 
is pointed out to every visitor as one of 
the distinctive schools of Tacoma. The 
boys receive an excellent training, and no 


The personnel of the faculty is as high 
as that of any college in the country. The 
students are an exceptionally clean, whole- 
some class of boys, who have great pride 
in the traditions of the college, which even 
in its comparatively short career of fifteen 
years, are most meritorious. The insti- 
tution is run on the military plan. 
Greater than all the physical resources 
of Tacoma, more alluring than all its 
natural charms, more inviting and more 
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human than any ulterior characteristic of 
the city is the public spirit of its people. 
The men of Tacoma breathe energy and 
optimism and public spirit. They pull to- 
gether with a hearty good will that cannot 
be described. Their slogan, ‘‘Watch Ta- 
coma Grow,” has in it all the boundless 
optimism of the West, and wherever men 
can read the English language this battle- 
cry of progress has penetrated. 

Looking at Tacoma from afar, one ap- 
preciates the quality of its citizenship. 
But looking upon the city close at hand is 
even better than when seeing from a dis- 
tance. The young man who goes to T'a- 
coma finds himself among a city full of 
hustlers. The contact alone conduces to 
success. 





RAILWAYS FOR TACOMA 


BY R. F. RADEBAUGH. 


[Pesan ASHINGTON is in the 
me wi \ midst of an erd of 
Va ! ae a 

Vr; which in point of the 
a large mileage involved 
has not a_ parallel 
in the experience 
of the Pacific Coast. 
As late as 1880, all of the railroads in the 
State did not amount to 200 miles. To- 
day, the total mileage under operation is 
enough to more than reach from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic, in the total of 3326 
miles. To this is now being added, ac- 
cording to the records of the State Rail- 
road Commissioners, the further amount 
of 2,000 miles, all of which has been sur- 
veyed and definitely located and a large 
part of which is already under construc- 
tion. This does not include the lines 
which have been merely projected; these 
would add over a thousand miles more, or 
a total addition of 3,039 miles. 

All of this additional mileage is being 
built and planned with reference to the 
chief seaport as a local center, and that is 
Tacoma. 

Tacoma is at the head of the Sound; 
that is to say, at its southernmost extrem- 
ity of practicable navigation, and at that 
point on the Sound nearest to this national 







rail highway. A railroad in approaching a 
coast does not and cannot afford to run 
along shore with its burdens destined for 
transfer to vessels if the terminals are 
favorable, and if the vessel can safely and 
economically take cargo at the first shore 
point of rail contact. 

Because of the relative cheapness of 
water transportation, ships go as far in- 
land as safe and speedy navigation will al- 
low ; they go to the head of the water-way. 
That is where Tacoma sits; at the head of 
the economically navigable water-way of 
Puget Sound, with an absolutely clear 
channel from her wharves to the deep sea. 

On its way hither is the Union Pacific, 
which operates the south bank through the 
canyon, regarding as a hopeless case ade- 
quate improvement of the bar at the 
mouth of the river, extending its line to 
Tacoma, where it has just expended mil- 
lions for terminal grounds and planned to 
expend other millions in improving the 
same. 

Across the river on the north bank 
comes the Great Northern in divergence 
southwest from its main line at Spokane 
on continuous water level with high qual- 
ity roadbed and trackage to save 40 per 
cent of the cost via its line over the Cas- 
-cades. Likewise the Northern Pacific, 
building anew, jointly with the Great 
Northern in this North Bank line at the 
charge of about seven and one-half mil- 
lions each, to rol] down easily and cheaply 
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to tidewater at ‘'acoma instead of climb- 


ing at enormous expense the heavy grades. 


of the mountain. 

Comes likewise the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, a 10,000 mile system, count- 
ing in its coast extension, pushing west in 
utmost haste with an army of men num- 
bering many thousands, already far along 
near the eastern border of Wyoming, and 
at this end building a feeder to its estab- 
lished terminus in ‘Tacoma, after having 
spent millions here for rights of way and 
grounds for wharves, warehouses, yards 
and depots. 

Comes, moreover, the Chicago & North- 
western, another system that, with its 
coast extension, figures up roundly to 10,- 
000 miles; already further west by hun- 
dreds of miles than its old-time rival, hav- 
ing last fall passed Shoshone in the west- 
erly half of Wyoming, and through its 
subsidiary corporation, named North 
Coast, planned and surveyed a_ system, 
trunkline and feeders, in this State with 
terminal holdings at Tacoma to prepare 
for arrival of the main line through Idaho 
from the East. 

Disregarding rumors of preparation to 
build to the head of the Sound on the part 
of the Canadian Pacific Soo Line and 
Gould’s Western Pacific and some others, 
we have in actual construction the Union 
Pacific, St. Paul, Chicago, Northwestern, 
Great Northern and also the Northern 
Pacific in approach by a new route where- 
by there will be no division with points 
north, as in the past, of traffic originating 
beyond the sea or destined there by the 
gateway of the Sound. 

Appropriations have been made for the 
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following railway and Government ex- 
penditures in Tacoma, and work will start 
on all of them within a few weeks: 


U. P. tunnel, viaduct, termi- 





Ry MN. Sxas0 cern ewas $6,000,000 
Milwaukee terminals, depot 

and waterways .......... 5,000,000 
N. P. Narrows tunnel, tracks, 

Ss We ko scdeecancass 4,750,000 
Government harbor improve- 

I ova) gsora tress bee 240,000 
Federal building .......... 600,000 
I su esksh ns diaiard cg cubical 95,000 

WE. sinwasceeiavasewad $16,685,000 

A CITY OF HOMES 


BY ARNOTT WOODROOFE, A. R. I. B. A. 


Illustrations by Arnold S. Constable. 


“I know what it is to live in a cottage 
with a deal floor and roof, and a hearth of 
mica slate, and I know it to be in many 
respects healthier and happier than living 
between a Turkey carpet and a gilded ceil- 
ing.” ——John Ruskin. 


Oe, HE INFLUX into the 
4) city has been one of 
the most marked 
characteristics of the 
last century. 

The urban inhabi- 
tant has _ gradually 
outbalanced the rural, 
while his ways of thinking and living have 
become the most prevalent. With these 
conditions, the cities have become over- 
crowded, and the flat house, with its at- 
tendant evils, has made its appearance. 

This is particularly true in the East, 
and the first noteworthy object that strikes 
the Eastern visitor in the West are the 
many delightful homes that abound, rang- 
ing from the pretentious mansion, cost- 
ing $100,000 to the cosy bungalow of per- 
haps $1,000. 

Flat houses do exist here, modern, up- 
to-date, and well equipped, but the objec- 
tion to living in them is strongly devel- 
oped in the Western temperament. Thev 
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are but make-shifts, and every young man 
either owns or is in a fair way to own, a 
lot where he hopes ultimately to build his 
house. 

Around the entire city, land companies 
who make it their business to provide 
sites for home builders, are busy with 
teams and graders, laying the foundation 
for future urban settlements. 

To the architect and artist, Tacoma 
abounds with opportunities. Nature is 
lavish in her bounties. It is no exaggera- 
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west. Compactness, convenience and 
adaptability to the intended purpose char- 
acterize the lay-out of the plan, and neces- 
sarily so, in a country where white ser- 
vants are impossible, the much desired 
Chinese unobtainable and the Jap inexcus- 
able. 

The use of the native woods, fir and 
cedar, influence the appearance of the ex- 
terior considerably. In an_ increasing 
number the timber is left in its natural 
state, and treated with soft shades of 
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tion to say that the flowers are perennial. 
At the present day (November Ist), it is 
possible to gather violets on the prairies, 
and it is no uncommon thing for the Ta- 
coma citizen to deck his lappel with a 
rosebud gathered from his own porch on 
Christmas morning. 

The home is the production of en- 
vironment and circumstance, and these 
two elements are playing a prominent 
part in developing the home of the North- 





AVENUE, TACOMA. 


brown greens and grays—which not only 
throw the grain of the wood into high 
relief instead of hiding it as paint would, 
but also blends quietly with the surround- 
ings. 

And the lawns! What visitor to Eng- 
land does not cherish refreshing recollec- 
tions of the long, rolling greensward of, 
say, Chatsworth or Haddon, turf centuries 
old, as soft and spongy as velvet—they will 
in time find their equal in Tacoma—the 
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smooth stretches of green in Wright Park, 
and the trim, tidy lawns surrounding the 
smallest cottages, testify to this. 

The bungalow has made its appearance 
from California, and although the cli- 
matic conditions of the famed land of 
sunshine and flowers make the bungalow 
peculiarly adaptable there, it fits snugly 
into the landscape of the Northwest, and 
has come to stay, and gives every promise 
of playing as large a part in the architec- 
tural scheme of the resident district here 
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in the South. The rainy months render it 
useless, and during the summer a large 
number of householders migrate to their 
summer cottages and camps on the shores 
of Puget Sound or American Lake. 

The interior of these homes are gener- 
ally furnished with good taste and judg- 
ment. The modern arts and crafts fur- 
niture being used in a setting of interior 
finish stained to harmonize. 

Open fireplaces, quaintly designed, in- 
gle nooks, beamed ceilings and buffets, are 








CHARACTERISTIC INTERIOR OF A PICTURESQUE BUNGALOW IN TACOMA. 


as it does in California. 

The bungalows are for the most part 
characterized by simple lines and unpre- 
tentious treatment. It is only in their 
long, low, one-story appearance that they 
resemble their Indian prototype. Apart 
from that, they are largely an expression 
of the individual tastes and needs of their 
owners. 

The porch and Pergola does not play 
so large a part in the scheme as is evident 


introduced, as demanded by the taste of 
the owner. 

The larger and more pretentious houses 
are designed in every known style under 
the sun. They do not show perhaps the 
same good taste that is noticeable in the 
smaller dwelling, nor are they as inter- 
esting; this is always the case when prece- 
dent is closely followed, a style that was 
suitable to Medieval England or Colonial 
America needs considerable modification 
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before it can be made adaptable to modern 
conditions and needs. However, apart 
from the one criticism, the modern home 
of the wealthy Westerner, are striking ex- 
amples of the opulence of their owners, 
and will bear comparison with any homes 
in the country; neither money nor time 
has been spared to obtain the best talent 
and material possible. Sitting as they do 
on the high bluff overlooking the Sound, 
with an interminable range of sky, wood- 
land and water, terminated on the Kast 
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lery; his life is too full for dreaming; he 
is essentially the man of action, and dry 
as dust relics have no charm for him. The 
wheat ships are at the waterfront carrying 
every flag that flies. ‘There is no lack of 
interest on the wharves, and a man of 
imagination can spend pleasant hours 
watching swarthy Italians, blue-eyed Ger- 
mans and fair Englishmen taking on the 
golden harvest of grain. And what can 
be more beautiful than the ships them- 
selves, the tapering masts, spars, ropes 





DRAWING INTERIOR OF A COSY TACOMA HOME. 


by the snow topped Olympics, and on the 
West by Mount Tacoma, these homes are 
located in a situation second to none in 
the world. 

The new comer from the East is apt 
to complain of the rawness and newness 
of Western life; he bewails the lack of 
local color; he misses his art galleries, 


museums and all the adjuncts that render 
life supportable in 
York. 


Cosmopolitan New 
The Westerner needs no art gal- 





and haliyards outlined like gossamer webs 
against the dark green of the firs. 

The Sound itself is a revelation to the 
visitor from the Atlantic seaboard. In- 
stead of sand dunes and sea grass, rocky 
headlands and long, bleak shore lines, the 
bluffs rise abruptly from the very water’s 
edge, clothed with dense masses of ma- 
drona, fir, cedar, alder, Devil’s clubs, 
syringa, spiral, in a growth that is almost 
tropical. In the early spring and summer 
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the tangle is gay with flowering shrubs, the 
blossoms of berry bearing bushes to be suc- 
ceeded in the late summer and autumn by 
a wealth of wild fruit. 

The Sound has all the advantages of an 
inland lake, with the breezy tang of the 
sea, but beware of its placidity, for it can 
be as wild in its moods as its mother ocean, 
and it is never generous in its warmth. 

The first thing the arrival by boat sees 

on arriving in Tacoma is the tower of the 
City Hall, and the last thing that reaches 
his ears as he rounds Brown’s Point is the 
musical cadence of its bells striking the 
hour. The City Hall, as a whole, may lay 
itself open to criticism, but it has many 
claims to endear itself to the heart of Ta- 
coma. ‘ 
In conclusion, it is trite to say that this 
is the City of Opportunity to the home- 
seeker, the home-lover, the man of quiet 
family tastes, the lover of nature in all 
her moods (and that includes all branches 
of art and philosophy). No less than to 
the man of business and the manufacturer. 
There is room in this great, growing, vig- 
orous young city for all, and Tacoma bids 
them WELCOME. 





WHAT MADE TACOMA 


BY Cc. E. FERGUSON. 


}EFORE THE day of 
sawmills on this in- 
land sea, all shores 
were fully-clad with 
nature’s prodigality of 
timber; the beaches 
were strewn with its 
_ waste, piled and over- 
lapping; with windfalls cast up by the 
waves, and with flotsam stranded in the 
ebb. Half a century of lumbering has 
sufficed to remove but a small fraction of 
the vast forests. A first view discloses a 
marvelous panorama. Where the ax-man 
has not entered, the trees, from the rare 
scale of 15 feet diameter at the butt, aver- 
aging five, tower in straight shafts to the 
height of 200 to 300 feet and more—often 
200 feet to the first limb. From the sum- 
mit of the Cascade range to the Pacific 
Ocean, and from Southern Oregon north 
across Washington and into the upper re- 
gions of British Columbia. They stand in 
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PARKLAND, A BEAUTIFUL SUBURB 
NEAR TACOMA. 


a dense mass practically unbroken, save 
bv the larger water bodies and streams. 
—the grandest of all forests present or 
past. Among these monster growths the 
density is often such that the area of a 
single claim, 160 acres, yields 15,000,000 
feet of lumber, worth in the market here 
a quarter of a million dollars. So thick 
is the growth that a man or animal pass- 
ing at the short distance of 50 yards goes 
unseen. Beneath this lofty canopy of fir 
spines, through which the sky rarely 
glimpses, the solitude seems omnipotent; 
nothing but complete darkness could ex- 
ceed the gloom of its shadow, despite the 
blazing sunlight above. 

A city founded in the heart of this for- 
est began its era of vigorous growth with 
little more than a thousand souls, only 27 
years ago. To-day the city of Tacoma has 
attained unto a population of more than 
100,000. The moving cause was an Act of 
Congress—July 2, 1864—by which a 
charter and land grant was made to the 
Northern Pacific Company to aid in 
building a railroad designated as_ the 
northern route—from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound by way of the valleys of the 
Missouri and Columbia rivers. Outside 
of the financing and construction of the 
projected road, a new and large field for 
private enterprise was disclosed in land 
and townsite speculations. Of course the 
success of these speculations depended up- 
on timely discovery of the definite line to 
be adopted, including the location of the 
Western terminus, where, it was believed, 
a large city would speedily be built. The 
act did not specify any particular point 
for the terminus, and as that portion of 
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Puget Sound lying south of British 
Columbia has an Eastern shore line of 
more than 150 miles, there was presented 
a wide range for the guessing match thus 
appointed. The pioneers generally favored 
the section south of the latitude of the 
Straits of Fuca, the outlet to the ocean, as 
being nearest: to the probable route that 
would be adopted through the canyon of 
the Columbia river. The prospect attracted 
attention throughout the Coast States, and 
extensively in the East, and gave an im- 
petus to emigration and settlement in the 
Sound country. 

But of all who came, Job Carr seems to 
have been the first to discover and point 
out the weak spot possessing more than 
any other all of the features required to 
meet the demands of the future city. He 
came to Commencement Bay in the same 
year that the granting act was passed, 


seeking to locate a claim at the place most ~ 


likely to be chosen for the railroad termi- 
nus. One day when Mr. Carr was going 
to Gig Harbor fishing, in company with 
William Billings, then farmer of the near- 
by Puyallup Indian Reservation on the 
northerly side of the bay, and some other 
friends, he was attracted by the low and 
favorable ground along the southerly 
shore where Tacoma now stands. Rising 
to his feet in the canoe, he exclaimed: 
“Eureka! Eureka! there is my claim.” 
The spot was a wide depression in the 
bluff where the ground sloped gently to 
the water, a rare feature in the shores 
of Puget Sound, which are usually marked 
by high bluffs unsuited for the traffic be- 
tween land and water. The locality was 
suited by nature for the site of a great 
city. The only question with Mr. Carr 
was: “Is there anything better elsewhere 
that is likely to win the prize?” To put 
this matter at rest, he proceeded at once 
to visit all likely places along the eastern 
shore, spending five months in this work. 
Respecting his conclusions, he wrote: 
“When becoming fully satisfied that 
Commencement Bay was the best harbor 
on the Sound, had the best supply of 
water, by far the best approaches and sur- 
roundings, and from 20 to 25 miles the 
best geog-aphical position, I felt certain 
it must become the terminus of the rail- 
road, and made my location accordingly.” 
Mr. Carr and his sons, Anthony and 
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Howard, remained practically alone for 
four years, during which he sought to con- 
vince others of the correctness of his judg- 
ment, and to induce them to file claims 


there, and join him in the beginning of a 


town. His effort was handicapped by dis- 
couraging advices from railroad head- 
quarters in the East, where little had been 
accomplished. It was found that the 
stock, though backed by the franchise and 
land grant, was not available to produce 
sufficient funds, and the charter prohibited 
the company from issuing mortgage or 
construction bonds. After five years of 
fruitless contriving to raise money, this 
serious obstacle was finally removed by a 
joint resolution giving consent of Congress 
that the new railroad should issue bonds 
secured by a mortgage on its railroad and 
telegraph line. But even then the com- 
pany was not able to effect sale of either 
stocks or bonds to advantage; and the de- 
mand arose for extending the lien of the 
mortgage so as to cover the land grant as 
well as the railroad. Jay Cooke insisted 
upon this demand, which was granted by 
Congress in the following year, 1870, the 
rate of interest being fixed at 7.30 per 
cent. The bonds were deemed acceptable, 
and Jay Cooke began to market them, 
though not until he had received very ex- 
tensive reports on the regions through 
which the line was projected. 

Up to this time the inability of the com- 
pany to obtain the capital to begin work 
caused its affairs to languish. The ardor 
of those settlers on the Sound who were 
waiting for the terminus became dampened 
nearly to hopelessness. Their discourage- 
ment was aggravated by ‘the apparent 
withdrawal of public interest which had 
been diverted by the mighty rush of con- 
struction going forward over vast ex- 
panses of barren desert on the Union Cen- 
tral lines to California. 

Despite these years of discouragement, 
Job Carr held on with unimpaired faith 
in the ultimate building of the railroad. 
He wrote the officials of the company and 


many other prominent men describing the _ 


situation, and giving reasons for his con- 
fidence that the terminus must be upon 
the present site of Tacoma. The long 
agitation finally bore fruit. In April, 
1868, General M. M. McCarver, acting 
for himself, ant L. M. Starr and James 
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Steele, bankers of Portland, Oregon, who 
were silent partners, arrived, and assumed 
a leading part in the principal land trans- 
actions preliminary to the official choice 
of the terminus. Six months later, John 
W. Ackerson came from California, rep- 
resenting himself and Messrs. Hadlock, 
Russ, Wallace and Hanson of San Fran- 
cisco in the purchase of land on which to 
erect a steam sawmill. For the land they 
paid an average of less than $10 an acre. 
They built a sawmill, having a capacity 
of 100,000 feet per day, shipping their 
first cargo of lumber on the bark Samo- 
set to San Francisco on December 6, 1869. 
Ultimately they extended their trade to 
South America, Australia, Japan, China, 
the East Indies and Europe. The work 
of building and operating the sawmill, 
together with the general store established 
in connection with it, afforded for the em- 
bryo town a center of life and activity. 
The first plat of the town, embracing 
31 blocks, was filed by General McCar- 
ver, December 2, 1869. At the suggestion 
of Philip Ritz, he gave to the place the 
name of Tacoma City. General McCar- 
ver is said to have considered the choice 
of a name a matter of serious moment, 
and to have submitted the question to his 
associates. This name, borrowed from 
the snow peaks in full view 50 miles away 
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to the southeast, was thus referred to by 
Theodore Winthrop: 

“Qf all the peaks from California to 
the Fraser river this one was royalist. 
Mount Regnier, Christians have dubbed 
it in stupid nomenclature, perpetuating 
the name of somebody or nobody. More 
melodiously the Siwashes call it “Tacoma’ 
—a generic term also applied to all snow 
peaks.” 

From the time of his settlement until 
nearly eight years following, Job Carr 
found city building to be a very slow pro- 
cess at his chosen site. Then some en- 
couraging movement became manifest. 
Congress had consented to the issuance of 
bonds by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
covering both the road and land grant. 
Jay Cooke & Co. had begun to find a mar- 
ket for the bonds under conditions that 
promised abundant success. Then funds 
had been obtained from the bonds, and 
with them both the Eastern end and the 
branch line from the Columbia river north 
had been placed under construction. This 
latter line was already well under way, 
and had settled the long deferred question 
as to the location of the terminus. Where- 
fore, in the fall of 1872, a committee of 
the Board of Directors visited Puget 
Sound under instruction to select a loca- 
tion for the terminal city. The committee 
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carefully examined all places on the East- 
ern shore of the Sound south of the 
Straits of Fuca, which had been recom- 
mended as possessing advantages worthy 
of the purpose in view. The choice fell 
on Tacoma, since the site possessed the 
best harbor, and large areas of level land, 
both at the water front and on the line of 
approach for the railroad from the south ; 
it was also a townsite possessed of a most 
favorable topography in point of beauty, 
convenience and drainage. In geographi- 
eal position, it was nearest among practi- 
cable locations to Oregon, and the canyon 
of the Columbia river. This last feature 
was deemed by the committee of great im- 
portance not only on account of its 
economy in the shortening of rail- 
road construction, but also in the sav- 
ing of land transportation in traffic 
with the sea. The length of rail haul was 
largely in favor of.Tacoma as against any 
other point 40 or 60 or more miles fur- 
ther along the superb navigable water- 
way of Admiralty Inlet. At the inlet, 
water transportation is at its very lowest 
cost because of the permanently deep, 
wide, unobstructed and sheltered channel. 
The port which commands the preference 
of trade is that which is furthest inland 
toward the sources of trade, it being the 
imperative demand that the ship perform 
the greatest length of haul possible be- 
cause its service is so much cheaper than 
rail service. 

Having reached its conclusion in favor 
of Tacoma, the committee left for the 
East, but reserved announcement of its 
decision in order to give time for obtain- 
ing options on land. It appointed to rep- 
resent the company on the ground two 
commissioners in the persons of R. D. 
Rice, vice-president, and Captain J. C. 
Ainsworth, of Portland. When in July 
these gentlemen advised the company in 
New York by telegraph that they had se- 
cured a large body of land, including the 
sawmill, their action was approved and 
they were directed to proceed to complete 
the purchases. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber following, the Board of Directors 
passed a resolution declaring Tacoma to 
be the Western terminus of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. This was considered to 
be the act of founding the town, rather 
than the filing of the plat, because the 
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plat without the resolution would have 
had but little, if any, value. Shorily 
thereafter the Tacoma Land Company was 
formed with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
the stockholders of which were leading 
preferred stockholders of the Northern 
Pacific. 

The Land Company started in business 
as the owner of about’ 13,000 acres of 
land, conveyed to it by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, which received 
as payment 51 per cent of the capital 
stock and cash to reimburse it for lands 
that had been largely bargained for by E. 
S. Smith. 

The decision of the Board on the loca- 
tion of the terminus soon drew the eager 
crowd to Tacoma. About the original 
settlement near the Hanson sawmill there 
were in a few weeks gathered a population 
of from 2,000 to 3,000, and living in tents 
and hastily constructed board houses and 
shacks. The life from day to day was that 
of any hastily built town. Among other 
features there was a daily newspaper 
named the Daily Pacific Tribune, pub- 
lished by Thomas W. Prosch, who after- 
wards became prominent as tiie publisher 
of the Seattle Daily Intelligencer. Also 
a full complement of restaurants, hotels, 
stores and other kinds of business estab- 
lishments, including 18 saloons under can- 
vas. There was besides a very firm if 
not active real estate market in which it 
was of common occurrence for an owner 
of property to become indignant when in- 
vited to sell, at whatso::er extravagant 
figure, and to hotly reply, with menace of 
flashing and russet eye, “My lots are not 
for sale, sir,’ as though it-had been in 
contemplation to do him bodily harm or 
other serious injury. 

In 1880, the population in Trcoma, as 
estimated by the Federal census, was, in 
all, but 1098. The main avenue of the 
town, with the exception of a few graded 
blocks, still resembled a country road, 
winding, as it did, among fir stumps. 
Walls of black forest stood at short range 
and a confusion of slashings and stumps 
was visible all over the outlying parts of 
the townsite. Although eight years after 
the location, it is reasonable that the true 
beginning of Tacoma should be dated as 
at 1880, for its accumulation of people 
prior to that time had been arrested and 











largely dispersed by the panic. 

It was not until 1870 that construction 
began at the eastern end of the Northern 
Pacific, and not until nearly ten years 
later that a beginning was made at the 
Pacific end going eastward. It was in 
1879 work was commenced at the mouth 
of the Snake river in Eastern Washing- 
ton, building northeasterly toward Spo- 
kane under direction of the general super- 
intendent, General J. W. Sprague, and 
during the Presidency of Frederick Bill- 
ings of New York. This was eleven years 
after the road by the middle route was fin- 
ished across the continent into San Fran- 
cisco, despite the two acts of Congress, one 
authe: izing the Northern and the other 
the Ux‘. and Central, which were passed 
on the si:ne day. At the time that Gen- 
eral Spra,. was engaged in extending 
the line eas:ward along the Snake river, 
construction wi- noving with good speed 
at the other enw westward in Minnescta. 
President Billing: tad made favorable 
sales of Northern |’:cific securi‘ies to 
German capitalists, anc the prospec: of 
obtaining all the additiona! funds required 
was good. 

This active work at both ends seemed to 
give increased assurance of the early com- 
pletion of the road, and the earnestness 
displayed by the company in its moun- 
tain surveys, maintained at large expense 
to find a low pass and economical route 
over the Cascade range in this State, com- 
bined to awaken new interest in the West- 
ern terminus. The town grew rapidly in 
consequence. It continued to grow even 
after Henry Villard, by acquiring control 
of the Northern Pacific in 1881, defeated 
for the time being the project of building 
the Cascade division, and in all other pos- 
sible ways diverted the influence of the 
company away from Tacoma, and in fur- 
therance of the interests of her rivals 
whose citizens he afterwards plucked, in 
compensation, by unloading on them large 
quantities of his thin, watered Oregon and 
Transcontinental stock. He got near their 
pockets by the promise of worsting Ta- 
coma, whose competition they had so much 
feared. They felt elated by the promise 
and flattered by the invitation of so fam- 
ous a promoter to invest. When the drop 


came, the suffering among Henry Vil- 
lard’s stricken ones in the rival cities was 
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saddening. Villard came, did his mis- 
chief, though it goes to his credit that, 
during his administration, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad was finished—not to the 
Coast, but to a connection with his O. R. 
& N. line at Wallula on the Columbia 
river, 200 miles in the interior short of the 
mark intended by Congress and by the 
projectors of the enterprise. 

Villard passed like a fleeting show, but 
Tacoma remained and grew apace. Fol- 
lowing closely upon his enforced resigna- 
tion as President, the Northern Pacific 
Company pushed the Cascade division 
over the mountains to Tacoma, began 
hauling wheat here for export and estak- 
lished a steamship line from this port 
to China and Japan. Villard had op- 
posed this extension in the interest of the 
O. R. & N. road which is on the south 
bank of the Columbia river, and which 
he had promoted, built and employed as 
an instrument to intercept the Northern 
Pacific, on its way to the Coast. In 
building the O. R. & N. road he seized and 
deprived the Northern Pacific of that 
highly important part of its contemplated 
line which passes through the Cascade 
mountains at water level in the canyon 
ef the Columbia river. To-day after a 
a of 25 years the Northern Pacific 

. ‘aged in repairing the weak spot thus 
left 1.. its earning power by building, con- 
jointiv with tne Great Northern, a rail- 
road 6:7: the onnosite bank of the Colum- 
bia, connecting with ‘ts systems both east 
and west of the mounta'n range, the cost . 
of rising being $15,000,0.. ’ 

The decade from 1880 to 1°90 was one 
of vigorous expansion for Tacoui. There- 
in she acquired railroad connection with 
the East first, during Villard’s control hy 
wav of the Pacific division, Portland and 
the O. R. & N. line up the Columbia; 
next, direct cutting out Portland and the 
O. R. & N.—by the temporary track of 
the switchback over the mountains through 
the Stampede Pass in July, 1887, and 
later by the long tunnel under that pass. 
These were, of course, the great happen- 
ings that all were awaiting for. People 
came, and so did money. Houses multi- 
plied in all directions; stumps and dea '- 
wood were blasted, dug and bun; 
streets were graded and sidewalks iaid, 
sewers built, gravity water, gas, electricity, 
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telephone and street car service intro- 
duced, mills, factories and great smelters 
were erected, setting up their busy hums, 
wharves and warehouses built, coal mines 
opened, shipping their product hither for 
both local use and export; craft from all 
parts of the world came for lumber, coal, 
wheat, flour, and many other products. 
Export trade in the wheat raised east of 
the mountains, which prior to the compie- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad had 
been monopolized by Portland, quickly 
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tions referred to, the figures for ‘Tacoma 
are 1098 and 36,006 respectively, showing 
an increase in the ten years of over 3.179 
per cent. 

The Federal census of 1900 places the 
population of Tacoma then at 37,714, a 
gain in ten years of only 1,708 inhabitants 
—or about four and three-quarters per 
cent-—against nearly 3200. per cent in the 
decade just before. But we find the 
greatest rate of growth in the current 
period, and although the accurate count 
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divided, the larger part of it soon going 
foreign over ‘Tacoma wharves. The popu- 
lation of the whole territory advanced 
rapidly, showering mutual benefits of 
trade and community on every city, town, 
settlement and settler, with the result that 
Washington was admitted to Statehood 
November 11, 1889, with a population, as 
shown by the Federal census half a year 
later, of 349,390. This was a gain over 
the report of the previous census of more 
than 350 per cent. By the two enumera- 
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of the Census Bureau is not yet available, 
we have in the school census and the Pub- 
lic Director reliable sources of information 
and which place the population of Tacoma 
at figures exceeding 100,000. This is 
even considerably less than is held to by 
men of affairs whose observation more 
than support this summing up of the 
population, which is being added to daily 
by new comers hailing from the Eastern 
States and seeking new homes. 

A chronic condition in Tacoma is want 
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of vacant houses for rent, and at the 
same time the most active campaign of 
building that the city has ever known. 

According to this estimate, Tacoma’s 
population has grown in the last seven 
years by the number of 62,286, or, round-~ 
ly figured, at 9,000 a year, and the growth 
is moving at constantly accelerating speed. 

Wherefore? Because of the mildness 
of the climate, the convenience, beauty 
and healthfulness of the city and its scen- 
ery and modern appointments and utili- 
ties: its growing prosperity, its incom- 
parable harbor and ship channel to the 
ocean, its coal mines, its great lumber in- 
terests, surpassing those of any other spot 
in the world, its great wheat shipping in- 
terests, supplying the hungry of Europe 
and Asia, its commanding position of 
gateway in one of the foremost interna- 
tional! trade routes to which will converge 
nearly all traffic moving in that general 
direction; its steam railroad facilities 
come and coming in number, force and 
power, the like of which has never been 
seen elsewhere since the dawn of railroad- 
ing. The people are arriving in Tacoma 
for permanent residence, investment and 
occupation because they believe she is des- 
tined to become the principal city and sea- 
port of the Pacific, and because of their 
faith; therefore, that the property they 
acquire here will enhance in value so as to 
certainly yield them great profit. 

The plat of the main city of Tacoma 
was designed from the surveys of the rail- 
road company’s engineers, to suit the to- 
pography of the ground, by the distin- 
guished engineer and landscape gardener, 
F. Law Olmsted, who laid out Central 
Park in New York City. The townsite is 
admirably adapted for a large city, being 
upon a plateau, or rather a series of pla- 
teaus upon the southerly side of the bay. 
These plateaus are three in number and re- 
spectively 80 to 100, 100 to 200, and 200 
to 300 feet above high tide. The engineers 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad made ex- 
haustive surveys and topographical plans 
of the ground for about two miles of 
water front, and one mile inland with 
soundings along the shore line to 30 feet 
at low tide. The plan adopted for the de- 
velopment upon the ground of this city 
was somewhat similar to that of Mel- 


bourne, well known to travelers as the 
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most beautifully laid out city of the globe. 

The site of Tacoma is undeniably the 
best on the shores of Puget sound, for the 
purposes of a great city, including as it 
does an extensive area of 10,000 acres of 
low, level land contiguous to the waters of 
the Sound, and convenient for the uses 
of the heavier business of the city, such 
as approach and transfer between rail and 
ship, and also a wide stretch of land ris- 
ing from the level of the bay in convenient 
steps, nowhere too steep for traffic, but 
easy of access and affording perfect drain- 
age and every other natural convenience 
for residence. 

The beauty and healthfulness rank Ta- 
coma among the most desirable cities of 
the world. The elevation being well up 
in the region of pure air, affords one of the 
prime requisites for health. 

Along with this unusual excellence of 
city sites, Tacoma is quite happy in the 
remarkable beauty of her improvements, 
not only in the business houses and large 
structures, but more especially in the 
dwellings. Charming residences, many 
very rich and costly, the grounds orna- 
mented and cared for to the highest de- 
gree, the streets paved with asphalt and 
the sidewalks in cement for miles and 
miles, commanding the view of the Sound, 
Bay, Mount Tacoma, white sheeted to the 
timber line, and the snow peak Sierras of 
the Olympics. ‘T'acomans invite you with 
swelling pride to see Tacoma through their 
avenues of fine residences, and they invite 


the world to a contemplation of their 
musical and religious advancement and 


their public school system, its buildings 
and yards, number, size and quality, offi- 
cials, teachers, discipline, efficiency, regu- 
lations and laws, and they insist that you 
do not pass these by, for these also are ob- 
jects of their great pride. 

The relation of Tacoma to the wheat- 
growing belt of Eastern Washington and 
Oregon is a factor of importance among 
the, causes of her prosperity. That vast 
scope of territory has come to be known 
as the Inland Empire because of the power 
derived from its extraordinary fertility, 
a metaphor more pretentious than that of 
“Cotton is King,” since here, presumably, 
we deal with the implication that Wheat 
is Emperor. The whole of that area, of 
original bunch grass prairie, comprising 
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the eastern two-thirds of those States, the 
deep soil of which is intermixed with vol- 
canic ash, is so vital in the elements that 
contribute to the production of grain that 
it is deemed practically inexhaustible. 

Of wheat grown in that section, Tacoma 
will ship this season 15,000,000 bushels, 
valued at $14,000,000, a quantity exceed- 
ing her highest record by 3,000,000 bush- 
els. The fleet carrying grain from Ta- 
coma this season will be the largest in the 
history of the port, and tramp steamers 
will play an important part in the export 
business. More than fifty vessels are now 
on the way to Puget Sound, and while 
some of the number will carry lumber, the 
greater part of them will load grain at 
Tacoma for Europe and the Orient. 

Until the railroads leading to Tacoma 
were built, all of the export wheat grown 
in the Inland Empire was taken to Port- 
land for shipment. But the navigation of 
the Columbia river for deep sea vessels has 
always been dangerous and expensive, ow- 
ing to its shallow and shifting channel, 
and the stubborn and defiant bar at its 
mouth, which has refused to yield suffi- 
ciently to the scouring device of the jetty, 
so that it has become for the mariner and 
all interested in that port a case of hope- 
lessness and despair as to any radical 
change for the better. Pilotage and tow- 
age charges are necessarily high there. The 
disadvantages and inconvenience atiend- 
ing wheat shipment at Portland were suffi- 
cient to induce ship-owners to accept much 
lower rates for charters from Tacoma. 
The result is, that the wheat shipping 
business is being gradually 
transferred from Portland 
to Tacoma. The: advantages 
possessed by this port over 
the Columbia river are 80 
marked that wheat is worth 
here from three to five cents 
a bushel more than at Port- 
land. This difference is 
caused by natural advan- 
tages of harbor and open, 
unobstructed roadstead to 
the ocean. As there is more 
money in the wheat crop of 
Oregon and Washington 
than in all the other agri- 
cultural products combined, 
it is seen that the securing 
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of the wheat shipping business is im- 
portant, and goes far to explain the pros- 
perity and rapid growth of Tacoma. 

In the lumber industry, it is claimed 
that Tacoma leads all other places in the 
world in point of the quantity manufac- 
tured. Her 17 sawmills, including that 
of the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Co., 
at the head of the class with a daily 
capacity of 550,000 feet, and that of the 
Tacoma Mill Company, following next, at 
250,000, have an aggregate daily capacity 
of 1,845,000 feet. She is therefore a 
large factor in the lumber business of the 
State. There is, of course, a large and 
growing export trade in lumber and red 
cedar shingles, but most of these products 
go Kast by rail. To get an idea of the 
magnitude to which this industry has 
grown, consider the figures of record for 
the 14 years from 1893 to and including 
1906. In the former year there was 
shipped by rail from Washington alone 
85,840,000 feet of lumber in 5,365 cars; 
in the latter year, 1,524,440,000 feet in 
76,222 cars. In 1893 the rail shipments 
of shingles amounted to only 1,202,410,- 
000 pieces, in 7,073 cars; in 1906 they 
rose to 5,775,070,000 pieces in 33,971 
cars. The total shipments by rail from 
this State for the 14 years named were 
lumber 6,384,692,000 feet in 367,115 
cars, and 56,138,621,000 shingles in 335,- 
211 cars. Taking account of this grow- 
ing speed rate of the cut in reckoning with 
the estimate of 210 billions of feet which 
are vet standing, and compute the remain- 
ing life of the forest. There is Western 
Oregon, also, with nearly as much more. 
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TACOMA--A GARDEN CITY 


BY AN ENGLISH ARCHITECT—ARNOTT 
WOODROOFE. 


(MOST conspicuous fea- 
ture in the develop- 
ment of modern cities 
is the tendency to sub- 
urbanize them. One 
hears of Garden Cities 
from all parts of the 
habitable globe. We 
see photos of Letchworth, Bourneville and 
Port Sunlight in every paper. Large sums 
of money are expended to send American 
students to Europe to gain the latest ideas 
on the movement towards the improve- 
ment of cities as evidenced in the great 
European centers. This is all very laud- 
able, and we can all admire and appreciate 
the breadth of thought and vision that 
takes in the whole distant horizon. But 
after all, are not Americans a little back- 
ward in acknowledging what American 
brains and money are accomplishing along 
the same lines? The recent traveler from 
France will dissertate by the hour on the 
genius that made Paris one of the foremost 
cities in the world. He knows all about 
the Louvre, the Opera House, the Boule- 
vardes, and who Baron Haussmann was, 
but ask him the name of the architect re- 
sponsible for the Capitol at Washington, 
or fcr information covering its develop- 
ment as a center of civic beauty, and he is 
not only profoundly ignorant, but pro- 
foundly uninterested. 

And yet it is safe to say that nowhere in 
the world is there more intelligent effort 
being expended in the creation of beauti- 
ful buildings on sanitary and hygienic 
lines, with a regard for the principles that 
science enunciates as necessary for the 
well being and health of the individual 
than here in America. 


One of the most recent, and at the same 
> 





BEAUTIFUL REGENT’S PARK BEFORE WORK WAS BEGUN. 


these 
lines, is the Regents’ Park district of 


time.comprehensive, efforts along 
Tacoma. The system of laying out the 
property includes a central boulevard, 100 
feet wide, with a 20 foot parking strip 
in the center. This connection with the 
boulevard system recently adopted by the 
City Counci] runs for about 5 miles in 
Regent’s Park. 

The lay-out of the streets is made with 
as few straight lines as possible. It is a 
popular modern prejudice that the lines 
of streets and buildings ought to be 
straight, and the impression is difficult to 
eradicate. ‘The Greeks—those past-mas- 
ters in art—used the curve wherever it 
could logically ‘e applied. Again, any 
one familiar with the noble sweep of the 
Grand Canal at Venice will not fail to 
grasp the contrast, with the painfully 
monotonous alignment of the modern busi- 
ness street. ; 

The same remarks are true in regard to 
grade, the vertical curvatures of grades, 
not only lessen the task of haulage, but 
also appeal to the eye, and it is in adjust- 
ing these curves that the highest skill of 
the landscape engineer is called into play. 

The head that directs the forces at work 
in Regent Park evidently understands the 
value of these principles. The graceful 
avenues, long eliptical grades of easy cur- 
vature, the few straight lines, and the 
streets that fit the contours of the site 
with hardly any cuts at all, show evidence 
of much skill and experience in handling 
the problem. . 

Tt was our good fortune to be familiar 
with the present site of Regent’s Park. 
Before the present plan was advanced, the 
park itself was a confused mass of second 
growth fir, and the varied undergrowth of 
the Sound country, which, combined with 
fallen trees and stumps, tended to make 
a journey tedious and well nigh impossi- 
ble. 

That was jess than six months ago. In 
blowing up the stumps and fallen trees, 
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100 tons of dynamite was expended; the 
logs and stumps were hauled together and 
burned, and the work is still in progress. 
It will continue until the whole of the 
company’s holdings are in line with the 
scheme that embraces the district. Won- 
ders have already been achieved in the 
short time of five months. In place of a 
decayed forest, there are 12 miles of paved 
streets, 24 miles of cement sidewalk, 24 
miles of cement curbing and 24 miles of 
sanitary sewer. The completed scheme 
calls for. 80 miles of paved streets, 200 
miles of curbing and 200 miles of sanitary 
sewer. 

One of the most important, if not the 
most vital, needs of a community is a con- 
stant and uncontaminated supply of pure 
water. The glacial drift surrounding Ta- 
coma covers a river of pure water from 
Mt. Tacoma. The Regent’s Park Co. have 
sunk two wells and tapped this supply. 
A third bore is now being sunk in the hope 
of striking an artesian supply. The most 
modern method of lifting water from wells 
is by compressed air. It has many ad- 
vantages over any other method, since two 
to six times as much water may be ob- 
tained from a given depth of well as with 
any other known system. 

One air compressor operates any number 
of wells, which may be any distance apart, 
so as not to-affect one another. Water is 
cooled and purified by the thorough mix- 
ture and expansion of‘air, and the iron, 
sulphur and gases are thrown off. The 
Water never comes in contact with the ex- 
ternal atmosphere until it makes its exit 
at the faucet for domestic use. 

No more favorable commentary may * 
given on the judgment that has selected 
this s system for Regent’s Park than the 
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fact that in Newark, N. J., pumps of this 
type are at work, having a total capacity 
of one million gallons daily, lifting water 
from three-eights inch artesian well. 

Secondary only to pure water is the in- 
stallation of a system of drainage as per- 
fect as the conditions of the site will ad- 
mit. With this end in view, the company 
engaged an expert to visit and report on 
the various systems employed by different 
municipalities throughout the United 
with his report, they “adopted the system 
that by actual experience has been demon- 
strated to be the most efficient. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the 
sceptic sewage system has proved the most 
efficient nad sanitary means for the dis- 
posal of sewage extant. 

The corners of the avenues are orna- 
mented with elaborate urns, designed and 
made “in situ” by the company’s own 
sculptor. The convenience of the public 
is studied in the well equipped comfort 
stations. In this one item, the manage- 
ment of Regent’s Park is well ahead of the 
City Fathers. This very necessary adjunct 
to city life being conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in Tacoma. 

The entrance is tastefully designed by 
a well-known landscape architect with 
fountain and shelter. 

The company manufactures its own 
electric light and sewer pipe, maintains 
its own landscape gardener, architect and 
sculptor. Its machinery and equipment 
in actual service, is worth approximately 
$150,000. 

The work is still in active progress, 
and on its completion there will be pre- 
sented one of the most comprehensive and 
beautiful garden cities in the world. The 
view obtained from almost any location of 











REGENT’S PARK, AFTER THREE MONTHS’ WORK. 
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TACOMA—FOR 


the famed Mount Tacoma and the Olym- 
pics is superb. The general public is 
showing its appreciation by not only in- 
vesting in Regent’s Park, but by making 
their homes there. 

In the face of these improvements and 
others of a similar nature it does not re- 
quire a great deal of faith to venture a 
prediction that Tacoma will be everything 
that its most enthusiastic booster can 
claim for it. When comparative strangers 
venture their time, energy and money as 
the projectors of Regent’s Park have done, 
it is a great encouragement to those who 
have pinned their faith to Tacoma. 

One of the soundest criterions of a com- 
munity’s economic standing is the fact 
that a large and increasing number of en- 
terprising young business firms are mak- 
ing Tacoma their headquarters. Many of 
the best known firms in the city were not 
in existence five years ago. Taken at ran- 
dom, we may mention The Pacific Trac- 
tion Company, which has just completed 
its scenic line to “American Lake,” a 
piece of road unparalleled in the beauty 
of its surroundings, the grade lying 
through a natural park. The line termi- 
nates at a-lake which, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, 1s a gem. 
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pany selected Larchmont in the rich 
Puyallup Valley, only thirty minutes 
from the center of Tacoma. 

The Tacoma Exchange and Mart are 
climbing up rapidly. These people make 
a specialty of selling real estate by auc- 
tion. 

H. D. Freiberg is a recent new-comer. 
Mr. Freiberg is proprietor of the Freiberg 
Cloak and Suit House, and has built up 
a very large business. 

The Davies Electric Co. have been re- 
markably successful. Their method of 
doing business has won for them this suc- 
cess. 

A. Z. Smith, until a few years ago an 
electrician in the U. S. Navy Department, 
is forging to the front in Tacoma. Mr. 
Smith made no mistake when he selected 
this city. He saw the opportunity, and is 
rapidly winning success. 

Meacham & Co. are another real estate 
firm doing lots of business, and are mak- 
ing money for their clients. 

H. B. Walters & Co., also J. H. Klin- 
kenberg & Co., handle timber lands and 
farms. Both these concerns have been in 
Tacoma for many years, and are prosper- 
ous. 





The German-American 
Land Company are doing a 
large business at Larch- 
mont. The aim of the com- 
pany is to take the urban 
resident into the country 
and put him on a tract of 
land sufficient to maintain 
him by its products. With 
this end in view, the com- 
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SPLENDID NEW IMPERIAL BUILDING, WHICH WILL BE 
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Another wide-awake concern in Ta- 
coma, made up of young men, is the An- 
drus Cushing Lighting Fixtures Co. They 
carry a large stock. 

The National Land Company are 
among the prominent concerns in the 
real estate business in Tacoma. 

The Sound Trustee are doing much for 
Tacoma, having offices in Seattle and Ta- 
coma. ‘They make a specialty of selling 
lots at Dash Point and Redondo Beach, 
and have a large number of purchasers 
and prospective buyers. 

8S. C. Smith Optical Co. came here a 
few years ago, and are to-day the leaders 
in their line. They have won success by 
their up-to-date and honest methods. 

When it comes to banks, there is noth- 
ing in the country which can surpass the 
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Fidelity Trust Company’s new bank. It 
is modern in every particular. Their busi- 
ness, of course, is very large and still 
growing. 

Among the prominent department 
stores is Rhodes Bros. Started 15 years 
ago, these people are increasing their floor 
space fifty per cent. Mr. H. A. Rhodes, 
the founder, has always taken a great in- 
terest in the building up of Greater Ta- 
coma. : 

A noted physician and surgeon is A. P. 
Johnson of Tacoma, who says that city 
is one of the healthiest places in the 
world in which to live. 

Prof. Albert Gray, teacher of voice, in 
Tacoma, trained in Paris, a student with 
Clara Pool of London, giving 75 lessons 
weekly. 








THE DISCOVERY OF SANTA CLAUS. 








“DO YOU KEEP BACKS?” 


























THE HOUSE OF 





SANTA CLAUS 


BY 


MAY C. RINGWALT 


Seay ES, TO-MORROW will 

# @©63>_ be Christmas, but you 
mustn’t bother Auntie 
Sue—don’t you see 
she’s most pesked to 
death ?”” 

Mrs. Danby dropped 
on her knees before 
the kitchen stove and vigorously raked 
down the ashes. . 

“Tt’s well enough to talk about an all- 
wise providence,” she grunted, “but it does 





. seem as though somebody’s miscalculated. 


My back ain’t made broad enough to carry 
a sick-a-bed husband and the bringing up 
of three little orphan children piled on 
extra. Chris,” she directed over her shoul- 
der, still raking assiduously, “take one of 
them biscuit pans on the table and fold a 
newspaper nice and neat in its bottom— 
your Uncle Abe’s so finicky he likes his 
trays as fixy as a Vanderbilt’s.” 

“But, Aunt Sue,” persisted Christobel’s 
silvery little voice, “why would talking 
about Chris-mus bother you?” 

“?*Cause there ain’t any use!” snapped 
Mrs. Danby, rising stiffly to her feet. 
“Christmas won’t be different from any 
other day this year, and you might as well 
make up your mind to it. Bring the tray 
here, child. Sakes alive, what with buying 
your Uncle Abe’s patent medicines and 
keeping the whole outfit of you going in 
clothes and victuals, your Auntie Sue 
can’t afford Christmas presents—hold the 
tray closer to the stove, Chris—and if 
Auntie’s pocket was full of money, how 
could she take time off of her sewing to 
go all the way to Middletown to buy you 
youngsters toys? Don’t you know as well 
as I that Coronna Johnson’s beau is com- 
ing from the mines to spend to-morrow 
with her, and she must have her new 
dress to-night—with all them button-holes 
to work yet!” 





“But, Auntie Sue,” triumphed the sil- 
very little voice, “you don’t have to go to 
Middletown and you don’t have to spend 
any money. Santa Claus will bring us 
just what we want—tin soldiers for Ted 
and Alfie’s picture book, and—and my dol- 
lie with yellow curls and blue eyes and— 
and a pink gress and red beads round her 
froat.” 

“Nonsense!” grimly ejaculated Mrs. 
Danby. “The idea of a big girl like you 
believing in Santa Claus! There ain’t 
such a thing, you little silly—no more 
than there is fairies, and—look, what 
you’re doing, Chris!” 

Mrs. Danby narrowly averted the threat- 
ened landslide by jerking the tray out of 
the child’s hands and setting it in safety 
on the table. 

“I wouldn’t be a cry-baby if I was 
you !” 

The words were sharp, but there was 
no anger in the eyes turned upon the weep- 
ing child. She had not intended to be 
cruel, but it had always been one of her 
theories that “no good came of hoodwink- 
ing small. fry; let them have the truth 
straight out like grown folks and they'll 
get used to things sooner.” She had so 
many. theories about children; so little 
practical knowledge of their sensitive 
hearts and imaginative minds. 

“There, honey, Auntie’s sorry she can’t 
get you the dollies for to-morrow, but per- 
haps by and bye you and I can go over to 
Middletown together and—what did you 
say, pet?” 

“T’ve lost my daddy and my marmie,” 
sobbed Christobel, her pathetic little fig- 
ure swaying back and forth, “and now 
I’ve lost—my Santa Claus.” 

The awaiting tray was forgotten, the 
impatient invalid upstairs, the unworked 
button-holes—and all her theories about 


children—as Mrs. Danby sat down and 
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gathered the heart-broken little one in her 
arms. 

“Auntie Sue didn’t know what she was 
saying,” she crooned. “Of course there is 
a Santa Claus! Always has been! Al- 
ways will be!” 

The ready faith of a little child shone 
through tears. 

“You was only fooling?” quivered the 
eager voice. ‘‘And he’s going to bring the 
picture book and the tin soldiers and the 
dollie, after all?” 

Mrs. Danby gained an instant’s time by 
kissing a flushed little cheek. 

“Chris must be a brave little girl and 
not mind,” she began, avoiding the gaze 
of the upturned brown eyes. “Of course 
there is a Santa Claus, but,”—the fingers 
of her imagination, stiff from disuse, fum- 
bled for a leading thread out—“but our 
hill’s too steep for Santa Claus to climb. 
Fleshy folks daren’t climb hills,” she im- 
pressively added. “It’s like to give them 
palpitation of the heart.” 

“But Auntie Sue,” cried Chris, “Santa 
Claus doesn’t neb-er walk! Don’t you re- 
member how he always rides in his sleigh 
with the eight reindeer ?” 

A sudden light brightened Mrs. Danby’s 
dull, careworn face. “He rides most gen- 
erally always,” she quickly parried, “but 
not up our hill since the accident. You 
see,” she explained, glorying in her men- 
dacity, “three years ago—the Christmas 
before your Uncle Abe took sick—one of 
them reindeer fell on the way to our 
house and broke his hoof, and the old 
gentleman hasn’t been here since.” 

“Was it Vixen that hurted herself, or 
Donner, or—or Blitzen?” anxiously in- 
quired Chris. 

“Vixen,” replied Aunt Sue, without 
hesitation. “But, land of love, child, your 
Uncle Abe’s breakfast will be frozen stiff 
if I don’t take it up-stairs this minute !” 

Chris submissively slid down from Mrs. 
Danby’s lap. She had not lost her Santa 
Claus. There was comfort in that thought 
—for it hurt to lose “peoples” whom you 
loved, but the mother instinct within her 
still clung fondly to the dollie of her 
dreams. 

“Auntie Sue,” she coaxed, “you couldn’t 
poss’bly meet Santa Claus at the foot of 
the hill, could you? You’re nice and thin, 
you know,” she added, considerately, “so 


you wouldn’t get the pap’tations climbing 
back.” 

“Meet Santa Claus when he comes in 
the middle of the night?” Mrs. Danby’s 
voice grew impatient again as she bent to 
the neglected breakfast tray. “Of course 
I couldn’t! You mustn’t bother Auntie 
Sue any more, Chris.” 

And Chris didn’t—convinced of the use- 
lessness of further teasing. But by no 
means had she given up hope—or the dol- 
lie in pink frock and yellow curls—for the 
child’s character was a strange combina- 
tion, with her baby faith and a strength of 
will far beyond her years—“the youngest 
and the oldest young *un I ever see,” 
Aunt Sue had reported to Uncle Abe the 
morning the stage had brought the three 
unwelcome little orphans into her life. 

The whole attention of Chris’s active lit- 
tle mind was now concentrated on work- 
ing out the Santa Claus problem along 
other lines. Since Auntie Sue would not 
meet him, some one else must. Uncle 
Abe was bed-ridden. Alfie walked with a 
crutch. Ted was subject to croup. 

“T’ve got to be the else, myself!” whis- 
pered Chris, her heart pounding against 
her frightened ribs, for not only was the 
middle of the night a bugaboo, but the 
bottom of the hill a land of mystery un- 
visited by any of the three little orphans 
during the short, shut-in weeks spent in 
their new home. 

Mrs. Danby did not see Chris again un- 
til dinner for the morning being bright 
and clear—the first time in days—all 
three youngsters were allowed to go out 
and play in the snow. But had she not 
been so profoundly ignorant about child- 
ren, her suspicions would have _ been 
aroused that afternoon when Chris indus- 
triously taking out bastings, sat beside her 
for more than an hour without speaking 
once, an excited glow in her cheeks, a far- 
away look in the brown eyes, quite as much 
occupied with space as with the white 
threads piling up in her little lap. 

She did notice that the child ate less 
supper than usual, but she still had two 
more buttonholes to work, and was so 
“frustrated” about getting through she 
forgot everything else. And later, when 
she peeped in the nursery before running 
over to Coronna Johnson’s she found 


Chris the “tightest” asleep in the nursery 
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of all the children, for while Ted was toss- 
ing off his covering and Alfie talking gib- 
berish in his dreams, the little sister lay 
motionless, her breath coming and going 
with the quiet regularity of clock-work. 

But the moment the outside door of the 
little house slammed, Chris sat up in bed 
with chattering teeth—not from the cold, 
for she had crept under the covers dressed, 
but from the excitement of adventure now 
in finger touch. 

Not daring to light a candle, she 
groped for Ted’s rubber boots, tied a little 
plaid shawl over her head, slipped into her 
warm, heavy coat. 

As she tip-toed into the hall she heard 
a strange noise and_ stood still, her 
breath caught painfully in her throat. 
Then a low laugh escaped her. It was her 
Uncle Abe snoring. She stole stealthily 
on down the stairs, every step full of 
funny little creaks and grunts. 

Chris was not afraid of the dark, shut in 
by the walls of a home, but as she closed 
the front door behind her, there was some- 
thing awful in the limitless night out-of- 
doors, with the sky and its pale stars 30 
far away from the great white earth clad 
in its robes of snow. 

“T daresn’t!” whispered the child, a 
tiny, shrinking shadow on the outskirts of 
immensity. “I daresn’t!” 

But down at the foot of the long white 
hill twinkled the beckoning lights of the 
little railroad town; down at the foot of 
her frightened heart twinkled the beckon- 
ing hopes of a picture book, tin soldiers 
and a dollie in a pink frock. 

Squaring her small shoulders and set- 
ting her little teeth, she darted forward in 
a wild run. 

Her breath gave out before she was 
half way down, and she had to stop more 
than once for it to “catch up,” but finally 
she reached the bottom of the hill, the 
blood throbbing in her cheeks, every fibre 
of her little being a-tingle and a-thrill. 

“T was awful scared,” she whispered in 
the quaint little way that she had of talk- 
ing aloud when excited, “but I comed just 
the same! I’m here waiting, Santa Claus.” 

She peered up and down the cross-road, 
her ears straining to catch the first jin- 
gle of sleigh bells, her eyes straining for 
the first glimpse of a reindeer. 

But the night was wrapped in silence— 
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and a cold wind that cut through Chris.’s 
little body and lashed her face in pain. 

Supposing she had come too late! Sup- 
pose Santa Claus had already driven by! 
Supposing she should have to go home 
with empty arms, climb the long, dark hill 
alone without the dollie in a pink frock 
hugged to her breast! 

Perhaps if she went down the cross road 
a little way she could see better—at any 
event it would wake up her feet that were 
growing so very sleepy. 

Bravely she fell into a little trot, al- 
though every step pricked with pins and 
needles. 

The road gave an unexpected turn, and 
from the platform of the railroad station 
a bright light flashed in the darkness. As 
suddenly a luminous thought dispelled 
Chris’s fears. In her old home her marmie 
had told her that Santa Claus lived on 
the other side of the mountains. She was 
on the “other side” now. If she ran on 
she must surely come to his house! 

But there'was more than one house—at 
least nine houses counted off on her fin- 
gers. How could she tell which belonged 
to Santa Claus? 

She gave a little cry of joy. At the end 
of the road was a house different from all 
the rest—a long, low, narrow house with 
a long, broken row of lights. 

“Hello, what have we here?” exclaimed 
a jovial voice at her elbow, for Chris in 
her excitement had run into a man com- 
ing from the opposite direction. 

“If you please, sir,” she panted, point- 
ing with a trembling little hand, “isn’t 
that Santa Claus’s house over there?” 

The stranger turned. “Why, of course,” 
he laughed. “But what are you doing out 
this time of night, kid? Don’t you 
know : 

But Chris had disappeared like an elfin 
sprite. She hadn’t time to talk. She 
hadn’t time even to remember her “man- 
ners.” The house of Santa Claus was in 
sight! 

When she came up to it, a very serious 
difficulty threatened to dash aside her 
hopes. The funny flight of steps that led 
to the tiny, enclosed porch at each end of 
the long, low, narrow house did not reach 
the ground, and at first, try as she would, 
her short little legs could not make the 
climb. But at last, by dint of will and 
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the help of a beautiful shining railing, she 
succeeded in scrambling up. 

Twice she knocked on the magnificent 
door that opened on to the porch. Twice 
she called: “Santa Claus! Its me! 
Please let me in!” 

No answer came. For a moment, she 
hesitated. Then her fumbling fingers 
turned the wonderful gold knob and the 
door swung heavily open. 

Breathlessly Chris entered a narrow 
hall that led her with sharp turns into a 
long, narrow room more beautiful than 
anything that she had ever seen. 

The room was brilliantly lighted by 
magnificent hanging lamps down the cen- 
ter ; the arched ceiling was painted a lovely 
green, and on either side, high above her 
head, was a row of magic little windows 
made of colored glass; while to her right 
and left hung mysterious curtains in fin- 
ger touch as she went down the room 
calling: “Santa Claus!”—heavy green 
curtains with red velvet labels bearing fig- 
ures in gold hanging down their backs. 

“Dar’st you peep between them ?” whis- 
pered Chris. “Yes, m’am, my dear,” she 
whispered back, “if you’ll be very careful 
not to touch anything inside.” 

So two of the curtains were cautiously 
pushed apart. 

“Q--000-oh !” cried Chris. 

Behind the curtains was a beautiful bed 
with two snowy white pillows, shining 
sheets and a gorgeous bright-colored blan- 
ket. 

In a daze of delight, she slowly contin- 
ued down the room, pushing apart the 
curtains—now on her right; now on her 
left. 

“All beds!” she whispered. “And all 
twins !” 

But why did Santa Claus need so many 
beds? Could she be in the wrong house 
after all? No, the gent’man had told her 
that Santa Claus lived there—besides, 
couldn’t any one see at a glance that this 
was an enchanted palace? 

Her big brown eyes flashed with quick 
thought. The beds were for the Christ- 
mas fairies, who made Santa Claus’s toys 
and dressed his dollies; the poor, tired 
fairies who would wish to go straight to 
Sandman’s land when they returned with 
Santa Claus from filling all the Christ- 
mas stockings. 
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The big brown eyes twinkled with mis- 
chief now. They must soon be home. Sup- 
posing she hid behind the curtains; laid 
down and made believe she was asleep— 
wouldn’t it be a fine joke on a Christmas 
tairy to find a little girl in her bed? 

As quick as a wink she climbed into the 
bed with a gold figure 8 on the red velvet 
label hanging down its back; pulled the 
curtains close together—with a sigh of 
content stretched out her aching little body 
and shut her heavy eye-lids. 

“Im only make-believing!” she mur- 
mured, drowsily. “Only—make—be— 
liev—ing !” 

* * * * 

Number 14 reached the flag station of 
Boulder half an hour late that Christmas 
eve, and Uncle Jerry Mason, impatiently 
stamping up and down the platform was 
in no amiable mood when he boarded the 
train. 

“Give me a lower in the middle of the 
car, Billy,” he irascibly muttered to the 
smiling porter, “and make up my berth as 
quick as you can. I’m not a spring rooster 
any longer, and the ride over from the 
Bumble Bee has about laid me out.” 

“Sorry at de inability to *commodate 
you, sah,” grinned Billy, “but de trabel 
on dis here road’s mighty spry, and there 
isn’t an indisposed berth in de whole cah.” 

“Well, I’ll have to take the drawing- 
room, then.” 

Billy dramatically rolled the whites of 
his eyes. “Dat’s chuck full, too, boss. An 
invalidated lady and free children and_a 
canary bird.” 

The air between the Pullman and the 
day coach rose in blue spirals as the irate 
passenger and his valises bumped across 
the platforms, but every one on the road 
knew the old miner, and the -conductor 
met his wrath with jocular good-humor. 

“Come, now, Uncle Jerry,” he laughed, 
“things may not be as bad as they look! 
We take on another sleeper at Live Oak, 
and I'll see what I can do for you then.” 

“At Live Oak?” grunted Uncle Jerry. 
“Thought there wasn’t more than twenty 
houses in the whole blooming place.” 

“Ther’re not, but Live Oak’s the nearest 
station to Stag Leap Inn, and the city 
folks have taken a notion to going up 
there for a little frolic in the snow, so 
twice a week we run a special Pullman to 




















accommodate them. Number 9 drops her 
there at seven o’clock, and the folks can 
go on as early as they please, but we don’t 
pick her up till ten forty-five. Going to 
the city for Christmas, Uncle Jerry?” 

“Yes—and the more fool for doing it! 
There ain’t a lonelier place on this bloom- 
ing earth than a big town! Nothing’s as 
it used to be,” he sighed, “and the boys 
have all scattered—moved across the great 
divide for the most part.” 

“No folks of your own?” 

“Not since Mollie and the little gal 
died.” 

“Your daughter and grand-child ?” 

He nodded. “The little gal made Christ- 
mas worth while. If she’d lived,” he went 
on, dreamily stroking his long white 
beard, “there ain’t a thing in this here 
world that she couldn’t have had!” 

“Struck it pretty rich, haven’t you, 
Uncle Jerry ?” 

“Yes, damn it! Struck the vein I’d 
been after for fifty years—when my old 
woman and Mollie and the little gal are all 
dead.” 

The locomotive whistled for the next 
station; the conductor hurried away; 
Uncle Jerry hunched himself up in the 
seat, his overcoat bundled into a pillow. 

But in spite of his weariness, for a long 
time he could not sleep, and it seemed as 
though he had scarcely drifted into uncon- 
sciousness when he was aroused by a hand 
laid cn his shoulder. 

“We've attached the other sleeper, Un- 
cle Jerry. I spoke to the porter, and you 
can have lower 8.” 

The conductor picked up a pair of 
valises and led the way through the first 
Pullman into the second. 

“Lower 8, sir,” said the porter. . 

And giving him a tip and instructions 
about the valises, Uncle Jerry made his 
way to number 8, ducked in, and drew the 
curtains. 

He was hastily removing his boots when 
a twitching of the bed-clothes startled his 
attention. The berth was in semi-dark- 


ness, but, as he bent over, light enough 
for his horrified eyes to discover the form 
of a little girl lying beside him, her tousled 
head upon the pillow next the window. 
The stupid porter had given him the 
wrong berth! 
She would cry out! 


The child was waking up. 
There would be a 
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scene. He must make his escape before 
discovery ! 

He snatched his boots, and laid a quick 
hand upon the curtains. But the fasten- 
ing had twisted, and try as he would, he 
could not undo it. Meanwhile so great 
became the upheaval beside him that dis- 
cretion forced him to turn and face the 
emergency. 


“Santa Claus!” cried a_ silvery little 
voice. “Santa Claus!” And two little 
arms were flung about his neck. 

He gave a sigh of relief. Dear old 


Saint Nick had come to the rescue! He - 
would live up to his role until the child 
went to sleep again and he could have it 
out with the porter! 

“How did you know that I was Santa 
Claus, little one!” he laughed, kissing a 
wee patch of forehead. 

“Cause,” said Chris, tremulously, a lit- 
tle shy after the first outburst of delight, 

*cause | comed to your house on purpose. 
Only—only I ’sposed I was in one of the 
Chris’mus fairies’ beds, and 

She paused abruptly, clutching his wrist 
in terror. “Feel the earthquake!” she fal- 
tered. “Ain’t you awful scared, Santa 
Claus ?” 

He put his arm about her and drew her 
to him. “There’s no earthquake, sweet- 
heart. It’s just the motion of the train.” 

“The train?” 

“Yes, honey-pie. Don’t you remember 
that you went to sleep on the cars ?” 

“Why, no, I didn’t!” exclaimed Chris. 
“Tt was in your house—at the foot of 
Auntie Sue’s hill what you _ haven’t 
climbed since Vixen broke her hoof.” 

Little by little, question by question, he 
learned the whole story—her loss of mar- 
mie and daddy; the long journey across 
the mountains; about sick-a-bed Uncle 
Abe and worn-out Auntie Sue; of the pov- 
erty of the little house on the hill-top, and 
the “middle of the night” quest of Santa 
Claus. 

“But is it possible,” he asked, “that a 
bright child like you did not know that 
Santa Claus’s house could take to its 
wheels and whisk away by magic when- 
ever it wished ?” 

“Honest?” cried Chris, clapping 
hands. “We’re flying truly real?” 

“Of course,” he laughed. “My sleigh 
upset and I lost my whole pack in a snow 
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drift, so there was nothing for me to do 
but run down to the city and lay in a 
new supply of toys. It will make Christ- 
mas a little late, but I guess the young- 
sters will forgive me, and meanwhile you 
and‘I will have the time of our lives !” 

“But Auntie Sue!” gasped Chris. “She 
won’t know where I am!” 

“A little bird will tell her. Tl send a 
trained one back with a message at the 
next stop.” 

“And—and you'll get Alfie his picture 
book and the tin soldiers for Ted, and my 
dear dollie with yellow curls and pink 
gress ?” 

“Cross my heart !” gaily pledged the old 
gentleman. “Anything else?” 

She snuggled closer, a little hand lov- 


ingly laid upon the long white beard. 

“Do you keep backs ?” 

“Keep what?” 

“Backs,” she repeated earnestly. “You 
see,” she explained, “Auntie Sue feels aw- 
ful bad ’cause the back she’s got isn’t 
broad enough. I don’t *zactly un’stand,” 
she went on breathlessly, “but when peo- 
ples have a sick-a-bed husband and free lit- 
tle orfounds piled on extra they needs 
broaderer backs, and she’d be so drefful 
pleased to find the right kind in her 
Chris’mus stocking. You’ll give her one, 
won’t you, Santa Claus?” 

He bent and tenderly kissed her. 

“You may depend upon me for that, lit- 
tle one,” he promised, and his voice 
thrilled with a strange, new happiness. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


BY 


MARY OGDEN VAUGHAN 


On that first glad Christmas Morn 
When the Prince of Peace was born, 
Wise men three came from afar, 
Following a Herald Star. 

Star that, going on before, 

Stopped above a stable door. 

Here they found a Little Child— 
Holy Babe, and Mother Mild— 

In a manger low He lay, 

Cradied on the fragrant hay. 

Gifts they offered, rich and rare, 
Frankincense, and gold and myrrh; 
Offered, also, reverently, 

Homage of the bended knee. 


Angels, chanting in the skies, 
Bade the Shepherd Folk arise ; 
Leave their sleeping flocks by night, 
Go to see the wondrous sight. 
Awed they came, before the day, 
Seeking out the place He lay. 
Thus the rich, and thus the poor, 
Gathered at that stable door; 
Symbol of His will to save 
Greatest king, or humblest slave. 

* * * o* 


Echoes still the glad refrain, 
““Peace on earth, good will to men!” 
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SIEGFRIED—OF THE CHICORICA 


RANGE 


BY ETHEL SHACKELFORD 


SID ANY ONE run into 
you a moment ago in 
getting around this 
corner in a hurry?” 
sharply demanded 
Simondson of a well 
set up young man in 
cowboy outfit who was 
lounging in front of a shop window. 

“Well,” drawled the cowboy in pleas- 
ing tones and a Texas accent, “if you-all 
call yourself-anybody, I reckon some one 
did !” 

“What are you doing, standing out here 
in the rain, anyway?” rudely continued 
Simondson. Things had all gone very 
wrong on the paper that day, and this par- 
ticular member of the staff was in a very 
bad humor. 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” indifferently re- 
plied the boy. “Just wastin’ a little time 
watchin’ fools of my own brand.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Welcome !” 

Simondson’s ill-nature began to give 
way to a feeling of cordiality toward the 
stranger. “I came back to apologize to 
you,” he ventured. “You don’t belong in 
Denver, I infer. Can I do anything for 
you—direct you anywhere?” 

“If you’d eat supper with me, I’d thank 
you,” said the boy, simply. “I so often 
have to eat alone on the range I’d like to 
cut it here in the city. Ain’t there some 
place nearby where they serve music with 
meals ?”” 

“T know a restaurant where there is a 
Hungarian orchestra,” said the newspaper 





man, quite naturally assenting to the 
stranger’s proposal to dine with him. 


. Twas anything for copy! 

The keen eyes of Simondson at once saw 
the menu conveyed little meaning to the 
cowboy, so he tactfully assumed the duties 

of host, while his companion, in frank 





wonder, watched the musicians tune their 
instruments. It seemed the cowboy was 
in charge of a trainload of cattle, Hast 
bound, at the moment side-tracked in Den- 
ver. He said his name was Hansen—Lars 
Hansen. And, indeed, his Norse blood 
showed in his powerful build and blonde, 
manly beauty. With the skill of a suc- 
cessful man of newspaperdom, Simondson 
drew him out further, ascertaining that 
when the boy was an infant, his parents 
had immigrated to Texas. There Lars 
Hansen had grown up, and from there had 
wandered pretty much all over the West- 
ern cattle country. Denver was the largest 
city he had ever seen, but he was going to 
Chicago and New York after he had de- 
livered his cattle. 

The orchestra began to play—a sweet 
little popular song, full of feeling. The 
cowboy leaned forward on the table, in 
rapt attention, regardless of his cooling 
food. The restaurant was almost empty, 
for it was early, and its usual frequenters 
from the newspaper, tourist,. shop and 
business worlds were not yet assembled. 
“T know that song,” the boy said, earnest- 
ly. “A girl in the Palmer Lake, eating 
house was hummin’ it, an’ she told me the 
words.” 

“Go on, sing it, then,” encouraged 
Simondson, in a voice which reached the 
leader, an acquaintance of his. 

“Sure! You sing eet!” agreeably 
echoed the foreigner, as he tenderly car- 
ried the air on his violin. Neither the re- 
porter nor the musician had the slightest 
idea that the cowboy would really do it, 
but to their surprise, the boy walked to 
where the players sat, his movements be- 
ing marked by his clinking spurs and his 
leather trappings. ‘There he stood, more 
than six feet, splendid in his high-heeled 
boots, bearskin chapareros and brown flan- 
nel shirt; one hand idly toying with the 
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ends of the red silk handkerchief about 
his throat, and the other touching the 
piano. Even then every one supposed he 
was joking, but in apparent sincerity he 
said to the leader, “‘Start her from the be- 
ginnin’, boss !” 

“Sure!” responded the small Bohemian, 
with German accent and Bowery direct- 
ness. With grins of amusement, the musi- 
cians played the opening bars of the song, 
but their expressions changed from ridi- 
cule to attention; from attention to en- 
joyment—and then to wonder, as_ they 
sympathetically accompanied the most 
thrillingly beautiful high voice any of 
them had ever heard. 

“The world’s growing older each day,” 
sang the true, rich voice, convincingly. 
And then, with touching regret, “The 
world’s growing colder, they say.” The 
next phrase found the restaurant hushed ; 
even the waiters stopped where they stood, 
holding their heavy trays, as the boy went 
on, with life’s sorrows crowded into his 
words and tones, “The world has no place 
for a dreamer of dreams. Ah! then it’s 
no place for me—it seems.” Alone, at a 
table directly in front of the boy, sat a 
world-worn woman from whose half-closed 
eyes tears started and rolled gently down 
painted cheeks; and when the boy at last 
reached the end of his song with the pas- 
sionate entreaty, “Give me your hand; 
Say’ you understand—my dearie,” the 
woman broke down utterly, and cried. 

The magnetism of this unaffected, ear- 
nest boy was very strong. The unbroken 
silence which followed his appealing sing- 
ing embarrassed Simondson—any  evi- 
dence of sentiment always made him ner- 
vous—but he, like the others, was fasci- 
nated. It was all too serious, someway. 
The first to plunge into the general tense 
indulgence into memories which this song 
suggested was the leader, who came out, 
harshly, with “Mein Gott! But you haf a 
golt mine in dat voice!” Simondson called 
for the bill as soon as possible, and strug- 
gling to vanquish his returning irritability 
he hurried his unusual guest once more 
out into the rain. 

“Can you play the piano, Hansen?” 
asked the reporter, abruptly. 

“T reckon so,” drawled the boy. “They 
have got an organ on the next ranch to 
ours; I can play that. But I don’t under- 
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stand readin’ those queer sheets of music 
you see’ around places sometimes. . I just 
play what I hear in the pine trees and 
what the birds sing. I think maybe I 
could play this rain storm if I tried.” 

Simondson took his guest to his board- 
ing house, and asking him to sit down in 
the parlor, he excused himself for a mo- 
ment. Shortly he returned with two young 
men and three girls, the first to have fin- 
ished dinner. He introduced them, and 
remarked that Mr. Hansen, having a few 
hours to spend in Denver, had consented 
to play for them. ‘This would have been 
more than a surprise to most persons in 
Hansen’s position, but the boy was not dis- 
turbed at all. He smiled—then they all 
smiled. Just as naturally as he would 
jump into his saddle, he seated himself at 
the piano. 

Long before he had emerged sufficiently 
from his dreams to notice his quiet, ab- 
sorbed audience, the parlor was filled with 
people who sat or stood about him, 
charmed. Suddenly he wheeled about on 
his stool, and said, with an attractive flush 
of self-consciousness, “You-ail are very 
kind, but I’m afraid I’m. over-doin’ this 
business!” But they would not let him 
leave, so he sang; first, the little song of 
the restaurant ; then, just tones on a vowel 
of his own, to rippling water sounds that 
seemed to trickle up the keyboard. From 
this fantasy, he gradually progressed into 
an improvisation more daring. It was a 
wild song made of rapturous chords and 
strong, unrhyming, Norwegian words. ‘The 
soul of Wagner would have understood it, 
perhaps, but the souls of the boarders sim- 
ply accepted it, some of them in spiritual 
pain. 

The boy felt the power he held over his 
listeners, and in a state of partial hypnot- 
ism himself, he began a song of joy. Even 
the least imaginative of the excited board- 
ers were mentally enjoying great expanses 
of country; plains and mountains ; endless 
space and freedom—freedom of soul and 
freedom of body—and love at its greatest 
height; love when it is far above all 
human necessities and limitations—Love 
itself, with all things living and still, a 
composite theme. 

After the climax of this almost unen- 
durably beautiful rhapsody, the genius 
stood irresolutely a second, gazing at the 

















room full of men and women, with a half- 


timid, half-defiant look coming through - 


the veil that had crept over his blue eyes 
during his singing. “I—I bid you-all 
good-bye!” he said, with a touch of sad- 
ness. And before any one had collected 
himself enough to answer or thank him, 
the boy was out in the rain, with Simond- 
son close at his heels. 

“Here, wait a minute!” called Simond- 
son, breathing hard in his efforts to keep 
up with the strides of the cowboy. “I 
want to talk business with you. Slow 
down and take it easy. We’ll go down to 
the office.” 

The brisk walk in the chilling rain had 
brought Hansen out of his trance, so when 
the two men were seated in Simondson’s 
corner of the local room, he was again the 
cowboy, simple, sincere, sane. “Now, let’s 
get down to business,” began the reporter. 
‘You and I are strangers, but it occurs 
to me that we can work together._ I know 
a lot about music; in fact, I was once the 
musical critic of a great daily. I know 
voices, great talents and great tempera- 
ments when I meet them. From some of 
your Scandinavian ancestors you have evi- 
dently inherited a tremendous gift. You 
are a cowboy now, just a common cow- 
puncher, making at the most about sixty 
dollars a month. Well, now, Hansen, how 
would you like to make a couple of thou- 
sands of dollars a night?” 

Hansen smiled indulgently. 

“T mean what I say, Hansen; this is no 
jesting matter. I will volunteer to make 
you the greatest tenor-robusto this country 
or any other country ever saw! You have 
the voice, the ‘divine spark,’ the physique 
and the health. You look to me like a 
man who can work, too. I can make a 
Siegfried of you that will drive the world 
mad! Do you want to be a great singer?” 

The boy grew attentive. “God!” he 
whispered to himself, dreamily. “God! 
I’d give my soul to be able to sing all I 
feel !” 

Columbus discovering America had no 
such light in his eye as had Simondson 
discovering his*Siegfried. “I say,” he said 
whimsically, “you didn’t happen to have 
any Vikings in your family in the old 
country, did you?” 

. “T don’t know of any,” replied the boy 
in good faith. “I think my folks was 
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mostly all Hansens, Larsens and Holtzes.” 

Before Fortune took him West, Simond- 
son stood very well in the artist world of 
New York. His acquaintance was large 
and worth while. He knew just the right 
teachers for this boy; just the men who 
would risk money on his education; just 
the musical directors who could manage 
his career to the best advantage. In fact, 
until this moment, Simondson had never 
appreciated his own importance. He never 
before had felt a call to further the inter- 
ests of any one; and the thought of all he 
was able to do for this gifted boy quite ex- 
hilarated him. 

There was something indefinable in the 
individuality of Lars Hansen which 
touched the imagination. Simondson, the 
unemotional, practical newspaper man, 
caught himself vaguely picturing this 
handsome youth (the only man possessing 
the requisite talent who looked the part 
of Siegfried, to his thinking) thrusting a 
stage sword into a huge stage dragon, 
which snorted stage flames and breathed 
out volumes of stage fumes; and finally 
killing the wriggling monstrosity withthe 
abandon of a man born to the life of the 
wilds. And then Simondson fancied he 
could see his god-like protege lying out 
in a stage forest, listening to the wood- 
land sounds made by a fine orchestra, and 
harkening to the exquisite soprano notes 
supposed to belong to the nice little stuffed 
bird that is cleverly pulled about on wires, 
while telling the wondrous hero, Siegfried, 
of the glorious bride that lies awaiting 
him on a rock, surrounded by flames of 
stage fire. 

“The real Siegfried at last!” thought 


Simondson. “The ideal youth, vibrating 
with life. The best type of romantic 
manhood. And oh! what a voice! A big 


man, too, in every sense of the word; not a 
fat, stubby, middle-aged, beer-logged Ger- 
man tenor with a worn out throat!” Col- 
lecting himself abruptly, he turned 
thoughtfully to the cowboy. “You know, 
of course, Hansen, that it will take several 
years of hard study, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy, absent-mind- 
edly. 

“Tell me, would you like to be the 
greatest Siegfried of the age?” 

Hansen looked puzzled. “Who?” he 
asked. 
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“Siegfried, man, Siegfried. But of 
course you don’t follow me; I forgot. They 
don’t have grand opera out on the Chico- 
rica Range, do they?” 

“T reckon not,” drawled the boy, with 
his irresistible simplicity. “Least I 
never heard of havin’ anything pleasant 
there but barn dances, and a variety show 
about once a year in the town hall. Grand 
opera is supposed to be pleasant, ain’t it ?” 

“Supposed to be—yes,” acknowledged 
Simondson, smiling. 

“Mostly singing, ain’t it?” inquired 
Hansen. “The actors don’t talk much, 
do they ?” 

“No.. The audience usually does all the 
talking.” 

Simondson was very soon going home to 
New York on a vacation, anyway, so -he 
and Hansen agreed to meet there. With 
this understanding they parted, interested, 
full of plans, and excellent friends—Han- 
sen going back to his cattle train, and 
Simondson seating himself at his type- 
writing machine, full of copy that he had 
but an hour to pound owt before press 
time. 

After arriving in New York Simond- 
son very quickly had everything arranged 
for the starting of his Siegfried’s career. 
The great Herr von Moltz tried Hansen’s 
voice, and was so sure of its rare quality 
and possibilities that he volunteered to 
reduce his prices, thus experiencing a new 
sensation in life. He had coached Han- 
sen on Siegfried’s greatest solo, just as a 
test, teaching it to him parrot fashion, 
for the boy had no technical knowledge 
of music at all. The results were so 
startlingly good that the little German ac- 
tually embraced Hansen at the last rehear- 
sal, to that young man’s horror. Von 
Moltz intended to put his pupil at once on 
scales and fundamental exercises to train 
him from the beginning for his life work, 
but he could see now what a temptation 
it was going to be to show off this voice too 
soon, for like many folk of northern blood, 
Hansen was endowed by nature with an 
open, free method of voice production. He 
sang as the wind blows, not knowing how, 
nor caring. 

What was needed was money, and 
anough of it to pay all of the boy’s ex- 
penses during his student years; and to 
raise the necessary loan, with only a voice 
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as security, was not an easy matter. How- 
ever, Simondson, with no little difficulty, 
had persuaded five rich men and women 
he knew to advance, jointly, a fund of 
some thousands of dollars, provided they 
were satisfied that this voice warranted the 
chances they were taking. To this end, 
Simondson and Von Moltz were giving a 
musical evening at Von Moltz’s studio. 
The capitalists were coming with their 
friends; the best of Simondson’s New 
York acquaintances were asked, as were 
also Von Moltz’s prominent patrons and 
promising pupils. The music master’s 
studio was an exceptionally interesting 
sort of place in itself, and the party which 
restlessly awaited the arrival of Mr. Lars 
Hansen of the Chicorica Range was im- 
pressive indeed. 

- Miss Leona Smith had already sung 
several times too often, but once again 
she was escorted to the piano, in hopes of 
diverting the people who were growing 
weary of waiting for a voice they had al’ 
decided was a myth anyway. It was ten 
o’clock. Von Moltz fluttered about ner- 
vously, assuring everybody that the United 
States had never before produced such a 
voice as the one they were soon to hear. 
Simondson had been madly telephoning 
everywhere and despatching messengers in 


search of his protege. He was verging up-’ 


on desperation, when a door at one end 
of the long room was thrown open and 
Hansen burst in, dramatically. 

The New Yorkers had doubtless uncon- 
sciously expected to see a man in conven- 
tional evening attire, so when they saw, 
framed by the doorway, a superb specimen 
of manhood, six feet two in picturesque 
cowboy dress, their attention was caught 
instantly, and held fast. The boy was 
pale, alarmingly pale, in spite of his coats 
of tan, and his wealth of yellow, waving 
hair he shook back as an angry lion might 
have done. One strong hand clasped the 
scarlet handkerchief at his throat, and 
for a moment that seemed an hour, he 
stared at the people before him, like an 
animal on guard. His eyes burned with 
the force of tremendous feeling, and there 
were deep blue-black circles under them 
that made his expression all the more in- 
tense. 

“T’ll have to get you-all to excuse me for 
bein’ late,” he began, stepping upon the 
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dais, unsteadily, and lurching forward into 
the piano as the hot air of the place struck 
him in the face. “I suppose you-all will 
wonder why I didn’t clear out without dis- 
turbin’ you, but I ain’t no coward, an’ I 
couldn’t quite do that. The time has come 
for me to have a say in these here doin’s, 
myself; an’, as talkin’ ain’t in my line, I 
had to stop an’ get a litt!’ help. I ain’t 
drunk—understand, ladies an’ gents—not 
drunk. I’m jes’ sort o’ warmed up. It 
helps me talk, an’ I’ve got to talk! You-all 
(’specially the newspaper man from Den- 
ver) are good to me, an’ I thank you. But 
most always kind people get so damned 
wrapped up in their own kindness that 
they can’t see anything but what goes on 
in their own heads. When this here sing- 
ing business first begun, it was a kind 0’ 
joke to me—then it got all mixed up an’ 
serious, an’ not bein’ used to city games, 
I didn’t know how to get out. I don’t 
hold it against the man from Denver for 
goin’ on over my voice. I jes’ thought 
when his friends heard me they’d set him 
right, an’ he’d come to. People in their 
right minds out my way don’t set much 
store by my voice, an’ I reckon they know 
best. Ladies an’ gents, I might as well 
be honest with you. I ain’t fitted for the 
job of chasin’ my voice up an’ down a 
piano board three hours a day, for God 
knows how many years, like a sick girl- 
cat. Why, I’d smother to death! So to 
hell with the whole fool business! That’s 
a good place, too, for your noisy, dirty 
streets that shut a feller in like an un- 
aired jail. If I’ve got any singin’ to do, 
T’ll sing to the trees and the rocks and 
the mountains and the sagebrush of my 
own country, where we drive decent wag- 
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ons on top of the earth, not stiflin’ toy 
cars half way down to the devil. My coun- 
try, ladies and gents—my country—the 
only country—God’s country, where you 
can breathe, an’ the saloons is far enough 
apart to let a feller sober up once in a 
while! No miserabl’ littl’ waxed-up 
music teachers in mine! No more sissy 
voice exercises on ‘ah-oo0-ah-oo!’ Give me 
a man’s cry like we yell to our herds o° 
snortin’, pawin’ steers! To the devil with 
this heer feller Siegfried, whoever he is, 
an’ all of his family! I’m off for a good 
horse an’ the prairies, do you hear me, 
ladies an’ gents? But before I go, I want 
you to understand I know you-all mean 
the best in the world—an’ I ain’t drunk 
when I’m sayin’ it, either. I jes’ needed 
a littl’ help, an’ I got it. Your whole 
town is aflood with it—this same kind 0’ 
help, an’ pretty poor stuff at the price, too. 
I’m off, I say, an’ thank you kindly for 
what you meant to do! But next time, 
ladies an’ gents, better know your bronco 
better before you go so far. Good-bye to 
you—good-bye! I'll be glad to see you 
any time out on the Chicorica Range. I’m 
pleased to meet you-all, an’ I hope you 
won’t think I’m drunk. I’m glad to have 
seen your roaring, reekin’ town. Any time, 
remember, glad to see you on the Range 
—always plenty of grub an’ a bunk some- 
where. Good-bye to you—you-all ain’t so 
bad in your own way, but our whisky’ll 
do less to you than yours does to us, so let 
us hear from you if you come our way. 
Good-bye!” ; 

And a sharp, penetrating slam of a door 
was all that New York had left of its 
“coming Siegfried”—“Siegfried of the 
Chicorica Range. 
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Read this Splendid Essay by Jack London! 


THE DIGNITY OF DOLLARS 


BY 


JACK LONDON 


SE ONG HAT a blind, helpless 

4, creature man is after 
all, and how hope- 
lessly inconsistent! 
He looks back with 
pride upon his goodly 
heritage of the ages, 
and yet obeys unwit- 
tingly every mandate of that heritage ; for 
it is inearnate with him, and in it are im- 
bedded the deepest roots of his soul. Strive 
as he will, he cannot escape it—unless he 
be a genius, one of those rare creations 
to whom alone is granted the God-given 
privilege of doing entirely new and origi- 
nal things in entirely new and original 
ways. But the common, clay-born man, 
possessing only talents, may do only what 
has been done before him. At the best, if 
he works hard, and cherish himself ex- 
ceedingly, he may duplicate any or all 
previous performances of his kind; he 
may even do some of them better; but 
there he stops, the composite hand of his 
whole ancestry bearing heavily upon him. 

And again, in the matter of his ideas, 
which have been thrust upon him, and 
which he has been busily garnering from 
the great world-harvest ever since the day 
when his eyes first focused and he drew, 
startled, against the warm breast of his 
mother—the tyranny of these he cannot 
shake off. Servants of his will, they at 
the same time master his destiny. They 
may not coerce genius, but they dictate 
and sway every action of the clay-born. 
If he hesitate on the verge of a new de- 
parture, they whip him back into the well- 
greased groove; if he pause, bewildered, 
at sight of some unexplored domain, they 
rise like ubiquitous finger-posts and direct 
him by the village path to the communal 
meadow. And he permits these things, 








and continues to permit them, for he can- 


Out of 
his ideas he may weave cunning theories, 
beautiful ideals, but he is working with 


not help them, and he is a slave. 


ropes of sand. At the slightest stress, 
the last least bit of cohesion flits away, 
and each idea flies apart from its fellows, 
while all clamor that he do this thing, or 
think this thing, in the ancient and time- 
honored way. He is only a clay-born; 
so he bends his neck. He knows further 
that the clay-born aré a pitiful, pitiless 
majority, and that he may do nothing 
which they do not do. 

It is only in some way such as this 
that we may understand and explain the 
dignity which attaches itself to dollars. 
In the watches of the night, whether in 
the silent chamber or under the eternal 
stars, we may assure ourselves that there 
is no such dignity, but jostling with our 
fellows in the white light of day, we find 
that it does not exist, and that we our- 
selves measure ourselves by the dollars we 
happen to possess. They give us confi- 
dence and dignity and carriage—aye, a 
personal dignity which goes down deeper 
than the garments with which we hide 
our nakedness. The world, when it knows 
nothing else of him, measures a man by 
his clothes; but the man himself, if he be 
neither a genius nor a philosopher, but 
merely a clay-born, measures himself by 
his pocket-book. He cannot help it, and 
can no more fling it from him than can 
the bashful young man his self-conscious- 
ness when crossing a ballroom floor. 

I remember once absenting myself from 
civilization for weary months. When I 
returned, it was to a strange city in an- 
other country. The people were but 
slightly removed from my own breed, and 
they spoke the same tongue, barring a cer- 
tain barbarous accent: which I learned was 
far older than the one imbibed by me with 

















my mother’s milk. 
singed by many camp fires, half sheltered 
the shaggy tendrils of my uncut hair. My 
foot-gear was of walrus hide, cunningly 


A fur cap, soiled and 


blended with seal-gut. The remainder of 
my dress was as primal and uncouth. I| 
was a sight to give merriment to gods and 
men. Olympus must have roared at my 
coming. The world, knowing me not, 
could judge me by my clothes alone. But 
I refused to be so judged. My spiritual 
backbone stiffened, and I held my head 
high, looking all men in the eyes. And I 
did these things, not that I was an ego- 
tist, not that I was impervious to the 
critical glances of my fellows, but because 
of a certain hogskin belt, plethoric and 
sweat bewrinkled which buckled next the 
skin above the hips. Oh, it’s absurd, I 
grant, but had that belt not been so cir- 
cumstanced and so situated, I should have 
shrunk away into side streets and back al- 
leys, walking humbly and avoiding all gre- 
garious humans except those who were 
likewise abroad without belts. Why? I 
do not know, save that in such way did 
my fathers before me. 

Viewed in the light of sober reason, the 
whole thing was preposterous. But I 
walked down the gang-plank with the mien 
of a hero, of a barbarian who knew him- 
self to be greater than the civilization he 
threaded. I was possessed of the arro- 
gance of a Roman Governor. At last I 
knew what it was to be born to the pur- 
ple, and I took my seat in the hotel car- 
riage as though it were my chariot about 
to proceed with me to the imperial palace. 
People discreetly dropped their eyes be- 
fore my proud gaze, and into their hearts 
I knew I forced the query, What manner 
of man can this mortal be? I was super- 
ior to invention, and the very garb which 
otherwise would have damned me, tended 
toward my elevation. And all this was 
due, not to my royal lineage, nor to the 
deeds I had done and the champions | 
had overthrown, but to a certain hogskin 
belt buckled next the skin. The sweat of 
months was upon it; toil had defaced it, 
and it was not a creation such as would 
appeal to the aesthetic mind, but it was 
plethoric. There was the arcanum—nay, 


arcana—for each yellow grain conduced to 
my exaltation, and the sum of these grains 
was the sum of my mightiness. Had they 
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been less, just so would have been my 
stature; more, and I would have reached 
the sky. 

And this was my royal progress through 
that most loyal city. I purchased a host 
of indispensables from the tradespeople, 
and bought me such pleasures and diver- 
sions as befitted one who had long been 
denied. I scattered my gold lavishly, nor 
did I chaffer over prices in mart or ex- 
change. And because of these things [ 
did, I demanded homage. Nor was it re- 
fused. I moved through wind-swept 
groves of limber backs; across sunny 
glades, lighted by the beaming rays from 
a thousand obsequious eyes; and when I 
tired of this, basked on the greensward of 
popular approval. Money was very good, 
I thought, and for the time was content. 
But there rushed upon me the words of 
Erasmus, “When I get some money, I 
shall buy me some Greek books, and after- 
ward some clothes,” and a great shame 
wrapped me around. But, luckily for my 
soul’s welfare, I reflected and was saved. 
By the clearer vision vouchsafed me, I 
beheld Erasmus, fire-flashing, heaven- 
born, while I—I was merely a clay-born, 
ason of earth. For a giddy moment I had 
forgotten this, and tottered. And I rolled 
over on my greensward, caught a glimpse 
of a regiment of undulating backs, and 
thanked my particular gods that such 
moods of madness were passing brief. 

But on another day, receiving with 
kingly condescension the service of my 
good subjects’ backs, I remembered the 
words of another man, long since laid 
away, who was by birth a nobleman, by 
nature a philosopher and a gentleman, and 
who by circumstance yielded up his head 
upon the block. “That a man of lead,” 
he once remarked, “who has no more sense 
than a log of wood, and is as bad as he is 
foolish, should have many wise and good 
men to serve him, only he has a great 
heap of that metal; and that if, by some 
accident or trick of law (which sometimes 
produces as great changes as chance it- 
self), all this wealth should pass from the 
master to the meanest varlet of his whole 
family, he himself would very soon become 
one of his servants, as if he were a thing 
that belonged to his wealth, and so was 
bound to follow its fortune.” 

And when I had remembered thus much 
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I unwisely failed to pause and reflect. So 
I gathered my belongings together, 
cinched my hogskin belt tight about me, 
and went away in the dark of night to 
my own country. It was a very foolish 
thing to do. I am sure it was. But when 
I had recovered my reason, I fell upon 
my particular gods and belabored them 
mightily, and as penance for their watch- 
lessness, placed them away amongst dust 
and cobwebs—O no, not for long. They 
are again enshrined as bright and polished 
as of yore, and my destiny is once more in 
their keeping. 

It is given that travail and vicissitude 
mark time to man’s footsteps as he stum- 
bles onward toward the grave; and it is 
well. Without the bitter, one may not 
know the sweet. The other day—nay, it 
was but yesterday—I fell before the 
rhythm of fortune. The inexorable pen- 
dulum had swung the counter direction, 
and there was upon me an urgent need. 
The hogskin belt was flat as famine, nor 
did it longer gird my loins. From my 
window I could descry, at no great dis- 
tance, a very ordinary mortal of a man, 
working industriously among his cabbages. 
I thought: Here am I, capable of teach- 
ing him much concerning the field where- 
in he labors—the nitrogenic-why of the 
fertilizer, the alchemy of the sun, the 
microscopic cell-structure of the plant, 
the cryptic chemistry of root and runner 
-—but thereat he straightened his work- 
wearied back and rested. His eyes wan- 
dered over that which he had produced in 
the sweat of his brow, then on to mine. 
And as he stood there drearily, he became 
reproach incarnate. “Unstable as water,” 
he said (I am sure he did), “unstable as 
water, thou shall not excel. Man, where 
art THY cabbages ?” 

I shrank back shriveled up. Then I 
waxed rebellious. I refused to answer the 
question. He had no right to ask it, and 
his presence was an affront upon the land- 
seape. And a dignity entered into me, 
and my neck was stiffened, my head 
poised. I gathered together certain cer- 
tificates of my goods and chattels, pointed 
my heels toward him and his cabbages, 
and journeyed townward. I was yet a 
man. There was naught in those certifi- 
cates to be ashamed of. But alack-a-day! 
While my heels thrust the cabbage-man 


MONTHLY. 


beyond the horizon, my toes were drawing 
me, faltering, like a timid old beggar, into 
a roaring spate of humanity—men, wo- 
men, and children without end. They had 
no concern with me, nor I with them. I 
knew it; I felt it. Like She, after her 
fire-bath in the womb of the world, I 
dwindled in my own sight. My feet were 
uncertain and heavy, and my soul became 
as a mealsack, limp with emptiness and 
tied in the middle. People looked upon 
me scornfully, pitifully, reproachfully. (I 
can swear they did.) In every eye I read 
the question: Man, where art thy cab- 
bages ? ; 

So I avoided their looks, shrinking close 
to the curbstone, and by furtive glances 
directing my progress. At last I came 
hard by the place, and peering stealthily to 
the right and left that none who knew 
might behold me, I entered hurriedly, in 
the manner of one committing an abomi- 
nation. *Fore God! I had done no evil, 
nor had I wronged any man, nor did I 
contemplate evil; yet was I aware of evil. 
Why? I do not know, save that there goes 
much dignity with dollars, and being de- 
void of the one I was destitute of — the 
other. The person I sought practiced a 
profession as ancient as the oracles, but 
far more lucrative. It is mentioned in 
Exodus; so it must have been created soon 
after the foundations of the world; and 
despite the thunder of ecclesiastics and the 
mailed hands of kings and conquerors, it 
has endured even to this day. Nor is it 
unfair to presume that the accounts of this 
most remarkable business will not be 
closed until the Trumps of Doom are 
sounded and all things brought to final 
balance. 

Wherefore it was in fear and trembling 
and with great modesty of spirit that I en- 
tered the Presence. To confess that I was 
shocked were to do my feelings an injus- 
tice. Perhaps the blame may be shoul- 
dered upon Shylock, Fagin and their ilk; 
but I had preconceived an entirely differ- 
ent type of individual. This man—why, 
he was clean to look at, his eyes were blue, 
with the tired look of scholarly lucubra- 
tions, and his skin had the normal pallor 
of sedentary existence. He was reading a 
book, sober and leather-bound, while on 
his finely-molded, intellectual head re- 
posed a black skull-cap. For all the world 











his look and attitude were those of a col- 
lege professor. My heart gave a great 
leap. Here was hope! But no; he fixed 
me with-a cold and glittering eye, search- 
ing with the chill of space till my financial 
status stood beside me shivering and 
ashamed. I communed with myself. By 
his brow he was a thinker, but his intel- 
lect has been prostituted to a mercenary 
exaction of toll from misery. His nerve 
centers of judgment and will have not 
been employed in solving the problems of 
life, but in maintaining his own solvency 
by the insolvency of others. He trades 
upon sorrow, and draws a livelihood, from 
misfortune. He transmutes tears into 
treasure, and from nakedness and hunger 
garbs himself in clean linen and develops 
the round of his belly. He is a blood- 
sucker and a vampire. He lays unholy 
hands on heaven and hell at cent per cent, 
and his very existence is a sacrilege and 
a blasphemy. And yet here am I, wilting 
before him, an arrant coward, with no re- 
spect for him and less for myself. Why 
should this shame be? Let me rouse in my 
strength and smite, and by so doing wipe 
clean one offensive page. 

But no. As I said, he fixed me with a 
cold and glittering eye, and in it was the 
aristocrat’s undisguised contempt for the 
canaille. I was of the unwashed last es- 
tate, a proletarian, a sans-culotte. Behind 
him was the solid phalanx of a bourgeois 
society. Law and order upheld him, 
while I titubated, cabbageless, on the rag- 
ged edge. Moreover, he was possessed of a 
formula whereby to extract juice from a 
flattened lemon, and he would do business 
with me. 

I told him my desires humbly, in 
quavering syllables. In return, he craved 
my antecedents and residence, pried into 
my private life, insolently demanded how 
many children had I, and did I live in 
wedlock. and asked divers other unseem- 
ingly and degrading questions. Aye, I was 
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treated like a thief convicted before the 
act, till I produced my certificates of 
goods and chattels aforementioned. Never 
had they appeared so insignificant and 
paltry as then, when he sniffed over them 
with the air of one disdainfully doing a 
disagreeable task. It is said, “Thou shalt 
not lend upon usury to thy brother; 
usury of money, usury of victuals, usury 
of anything that is lent upon usury,” but 
he evidently was not my brother, for he 
demanded seventy per cent. I put my 
signature to certain indentures, received 
my pottage and fled from his presence in- 
continently. 

Faugh! I was glad to be quitof it. 
How good the outside air was! I only 
prayed that neither my best friend nor 
my worst enemy should ever become aware 
of what had just transpired. Ere I had 
gone a block I noticed that the sun had 
brightened perceptibly, the streets became 
less sordid, the gutter-mud less filthy. In 
people’s eyes the cabbage question no 
longer brooded. And there was a spring 
to my body, an elasticity of step as I cov- 
ered the pavement. Within me coursed an 
unwonted sap, and I felt as though I were 
about to burst out into leaves and buds 
and green things. I was exhilarated. My 
brain was clear and refreshed. There 
was a new strength tomy arm. My nerves 
were tingling, and I was a-pulse with the 
times. All men were my brothers. Save 
one—yes, save one. I would go back and 
wreck the establishment. I would disrupt 
that leather-bound volume, violate that 
black skull cap, burn the accounts. But be- 
fore fancy could father the act, I recollect- 
ed myself, and all which had passed. Nor 
did I marvel at my new-born might, at my 
ancient dignity which had returned. 


There was a tinkling chink as I ran the 
yellow pieces through my fingers, and with 
the golden music rippling round me, I 
caught a deeper insight into the mystery 
of things. 











DUMFRIES: 


THE HAMLET OF 


ROBERT BURNS 


BY 


PHE RUN from Edin- 
burgh to Dumfries, 
two and a half hours 
by rail, is by motor a 
morning’s spin scarce 
begun before finished. 
Over fine hard roads 
the motor flashes past 
small towns and whitewashed villages, 
heather and bracken 
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stands out in the Scottish landscape as 
that spot wherein Robert Burns spent the 
closing eight years of his tragic existence. . 
A locality in which every Burns tradition 
is lovingly knit into the hearts of his 
countrymen, holding place scarce second 
to his “Gude Book.” 

“Gang doon th’ High street, tourn to 
ye lift thro’ th’ tanneries—and yons the 
hoose,” is the direc- 





bordered burns 
showing far up the 
mountain sides tiny . 
ribbons of frothing 
whiteness, through 
valleys upon up- 
ward stony slopes 
of which grazing 
sheep and cattle 
picturesquely  dis- 
pose themselves un- 
til almost before one 
realizes it, the ec- 
static breath in- 
drawn at | Edin- 
burgh, expending 
itself along ‘the 
curving highways 
has exhaled itself in 
the heart of Dum- 
fries. 


Quaint and love- 
ly little town to 








tion given of all to 
whom inquiry is 
made concerning 
location of the 
“Death House” you 
seek. 

When you pass 
down the tortuous, 


cobble-paved' _tan- 
nery close to the 
house to which 
Scotland’s master 
of verse so often 
trod his weary, sad- 
dened way, there 
comes a_ feeling 
absolutely inde- 
scribable. 


The perfection of 
the day has in no 
wise changed. The 
brightness of the 
sun still warms the 








which the cable car 
is yet unknown,.not 
the least of its 
charm is the clatter of countless clogs 
sounding from the childish feet invariably 
following in the wake of the stranger. 
The merry-hearted flock of ruddy cheeked 
lads and lassies trooping along, gathers 
numerical strength and wondering inter- 
est as proffers rain thick and fast in 
musically soft Scotch for services of the 
small guides hither and yon. Dumfries 


ROBERT BURNS. 


air, yet of a sud- 
den, as you stand 
outside the tiny five 
room plastered stone cottage that sheltered 
the man of genius, there is borne upon you 
heart-stirring conviction that you stand in 
actual shadow of an overwhelming human 
tragedy. In response to your request, 
there is accorded permission to pass across 
the lintel of the doorway; the same over 
which he, poor soul, must so often have 
trod in unspeakable anguish of spirit. 




















Slowly, in deepest gravity of thought, up 
the dozen well-worn, sharply-winding 
sandstone steps to the landing above, you 
go to enter to the right one of the two 
doorways opening on either side, and find 
yourself in the death chamber. From 
this you pass to the one so small as scarce 
to afford place for table and chair to come 
upon the one spot in all Scotland where 
for eight years Robert Burns could close 
the door and shut himself away to write 
his deathless verse. ; 

The spirit of the place, descending upon 
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roundings to revoke old condemnations 
and judge anew in that tenderness of 
quickened comprehension of actual life. 


And so: understanding, that which has 
heretofore been in mind of Burns as the 
man, forever falls away to nothingness as, 
with kindly hands, you softly place about 
him the all-enveloping cloak of boundless 
charity. 

Tn the death chamber, as in no other 
spot on earth, comes to every large-hearted 
thinking person, understanding of how 
the soul of the poet must have revolted at 
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you, remains for days. As by magic, you 
are part and parcel of that unspeakable- 
ness that was daily life to the genius 
whom the English speaking world to-day 
holds so high in its heart, the marvelously 
‘ gifted being to whom life was from the 
start such a pitiful snarl. 

Robert Burns is no longer a century’s 
dead erring genius. Throbbing, tren- 
chantly alive, the very air is vibrant with 
his presence. From low-browed ceiling 
and narrowness of four walls, the man 
and poet looking full at you with mourn- 
ful eyes, bids you, so cognizant of his sur- 


the sordid poverty of his life, and perhaps, 
more than all, at the meanness and nar- 
row spirit of his times. Perhaps, poor, 
long-dead erring poet, most of all at him- 
self, because of the fetters wherewith he 
bound himself, from which he might not 
break away, that, holding him slave till 
the last breath of life should be out of his 
body, kept him there master of the house, 
husband to good, faithful Jean Armour 
and father to the brood of eight clamoring 
children. 

The man of genius, fresh from adula- 
tion of the great world of London and 
































THE 





HIGH STREET. 


Edinburgh, burning with the flame that, of existence have meant in that lowly cot- 
breaking from the clod of his ploughboy tage set in such bitter, barrenness of sur- 
days, made him so easily peer among his_ rounding! | 
kinsmen, what must those last eight years It could, in truth, signify naught but 
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PRIMA MOUSE Maar c. 











THE BURNS “DEATH HOUSE.” 
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of the small writing room, on one of which 
the poet in an idle moment scratched 
“Robert Burns,” you see across the cobble- 
paved space the one-story public house, 
wherein, alas, he spent long, roystering 
hours, drowning for the time being, at 
least, all consciousness of those things the 
sober living of which was such harassing 
canker. 

The life that was indeed all tragedy 
threaded but here and there with transi- 
tory moments of joy, was destined during 
what must have proved almost superhu- 
manly trying circumstancés in the life at 
Dumfries to produce those songs and 
poems wherein are epitomized to human- 
ity the tender sweetness and pathos of 
Scotland. For it was during the eight 
years in Dumfries that Burns wrote some 
of his most exquisite lyrics and love songs. 
“Auld Lang Syne” is prominent in his 
list. “A Man’s a Man for a’ That” makes 
one ponder as to what turbulent recollec- 
tions of his reception by nobility of Edin- 
burgh and London stirred so hotly in his 
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daily and hourly crucifixion, from the tor- 
tures of which, having tied his own hands, 
he could hope for no release. Beyond all 
else, perhaps, standing in that low-ceil- 


inged room, you realize with more tremen- ° 


dous force than is possible elsewhere, the 
power of this man’s writings. Of the in- 
herent mental strength by which, wrench- 
ing the galling chains of mental fetters, he 
burst from Calvanism, threw from him the 
narrowing creed that meant stagnation and 
soul-starvation to his color mad, beauty- 
loving soul. Utterly and forever cast 
aside its all future damning verdicts, to 
stand in estimation of his countrymen 
literally a ship without a rudder. It may 
have been, perhaps, as the Scotch have it, 
that he was a man sailing without a com- 
pass. But it was always for the land of 
beauty that he sailed; the land of beauty, 
melody, and, above all else, of color; 
even if at times it chanced of color the 
vividness of which threw in its wake the 
denser shadow. 

And for him there is the greater pity 
when glancing through the window-panes 
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mind as to inspire the splendid world- 
familiar lines. 

“OQ a’ the Airts the Wind Can Blaw,” 
“O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,” “Dun- 
can Gray,” “Tam Glen,” “Gae Fetch tae 
me a Pint o’ Wine,” were among the im- 
perishable verse sung from the heart of 
Burns during those closing years.” 

It was while lying in the stockyard of 
Ellisland that he wrote “To Mary in 
Heaven,” at that period when the utter 
profitlessness of his farming attempt, no 
less than the intellectual significance of 
his married life to Jean Armour were 
staring him full in the face with their re- 
spective deadliness. 

Upon a window of the King’s Axes 
Hotel, doubtless with that same‘ diamond 
wherewith he inscribed his signature upon 
his study window, the poet who himself 
at the time held the position of excise- 
man, wrote those famous lines, shown 
with pride to all travelers: 


“Ye men of wit and wealth, why all this 
sneering 
‘"Gainst poor excisemen? Give the cause .a 
hearing. 

Taxing 


What are your landlord’s rent rolls? 
ledgers. 
What premiers? What? Even monarch’s mighty 


gaugers. 
Nay, what are priests, those seeming godly wise 

men? a 
What are they, pray, but spiritual excisemen?”’ 





CARLYLE’S HOUSE, NEAR DUMFRIES. 





The chair in which Burns so often sat, 
the center of a merry party, is preserved 
with care at “The Globe.” The first house 
occupied by him in Dumfries is situated 
on Bank street, and marked by a memor- 
ial tablet. 

It was following a stay in Dumfries 
that the writer, lodging in a nearby vil- 
lage, was called one day to look at an an- 
cient. silver watch of monstrous propor- 
tions, upon the back of which was the in- 
scription, “Presented to Mr. Robert Burns 
by his Brother Ploughmen of Aire, March 
the 9th, 1785.” This time-piece, long 
since passed from the possession of the 
family, was then being offered for sale. 

Robert Burns was elected an honorary 
freeman of Dumfries some time before he 
made his home there, and upon taking up 
his residence, the burgess privilege of free 
scholarship at the Grammar School ‘was 
extended to his family, while the gentry 
of’ the neighboring countryside hastened 
to do him honor. 

From love of the man, no less than 
pride in his genius, the townspeople in- 
sured to Burns his salary during the long 
illness which he endured with pathetic 
heroism. Upon his death a fund was 
raised for the widow and family, the lat- 
ter being augmented the day after the 
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BURNS’ GREAT GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


funeral by advent of its youngest mem- 


ber. 
The excellent statue of the poet, erected 
many years after his death, occupies a 
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place at the top of High street, and is the 
work of Mrs. D. O. Hill, of Edinburgh. In 
the Burns Mausoleum erected by the pub- 
lic in the quaint little grave-yard scarce 
a stone’s: throw from his home, rest the 
remains of Burns, Jean Armour and five 


of their sons. 


The Death House is at present occupied 
by the direct living descendants of Burns, 
Mrs. Jean Armour Burns-Brown and her 
daughter and namesake. This great- 
grand-daughter bears a strikingly strong 
resemblance to her illustrious forebear. 
Formerly residing at the Burns place at 
Ayr, Mrs. Brown and her daughter were 
a few years since, through the generosity 
of Andrew Carnegie, brought to perma- 
nently reside in Dumfries, where he has 
settled upon them a small income. Jean 
Armour Burns, as the great-granddaugh- 
ter is usually called, has an exceedingly 
sweet voice, which may be heard on Sun- 
days in the choir of a nearby church. 

Dumfries has been the birthplace and 
home of many Scotchmen to whom, in 
later life, it has been given to attain dis- 
tinction. The region for sixteen miles 
about is intimately associated with 
Thomas Carlyle. Ecclefechan was his 
birthplace, at Templand he was married, 
at Hoddom Hill is the farm whereon, 
having been mentally perturbed by the 
troublesome landlord, he warded off fur- 
ther interference by tartly declaring “TI 
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will grow laverlocks if I like, to the end 
of time, so long as I promptly pay my 
rent.” Upon the breezy moorland of 
Craigen putiock he wrote “Sartor Resar- 
tus,” during his seven years’ occupancy 
of the old stone house. 

From historic days until the present 
time, Dumfries has been associated with 
many notables. J. M. Barrie was a pupil 
at the Dumfries academy, where, in his 
early youth, he was foremost in amateur 
theatricals. Andrew Carnegie, who some 
years since presented the town with a fine 
public library, delights, to visit Dumfries 
because of its Burns associations. While 
once Prince Charles Edward and his army 
were quartered upon Dumfries; naught 
has been altered in the room of the Com- 
mercial Hotel where for two days Prince 
Charlie lived a rollicking pace. 

As early as the twelfth century, Dum- 
fries was a royal burgh. The river Nith, 
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of which Burns sang, “I love thee, Nith, 
thy banks and braes,” divides Dumfries 
from Galloway. In this spot would ap- 
pear to have been enacted an important 
part in the old war for independence be- 
tween England and Scotland, for it was 
the capture of Dumfries Castle from the 
English garrison whereby Robert Bruce 
effected the independence of his native 
country. 

It was at Friars Carse that the famous 
drinking bout took place which inspired 
Burns’s poem, “The Whistle.” To the 
north of Dumfries lies Chichthorpe Linn, 
the retreat of Balfour of Burley in “Old 
Mortality.” In Caerlaverock churchyard 
is a tomb erected by Scott’s publishers to 
that son of Scotia from whom was drawn 
the character of “Old Mortality.” Caer- 
laverock Castle, the scene of the siege of 
Edward I, served in “Guy Mannering” 
for description of Ellangowan. 


THE CANDLE-STARS OF CHRISTMAS 
TIME 


BY MARY OGDEN VAUGHAN 


The Candle-Stars of Christmas Time 
Are shining o’er the earth, 

As shone the Star of Bethlehem 
At our dear Savior’s birth. 


They twinkle on the Christmas trees, 
And glow on altars dim, 

Where worshipers, upon their knees, 
Lift prayerful hearts to Him— 


The Babe—who in the manger lay 
On that far Christmas morn, 

When, ere the breaking of the day, 
The Christ—our Lord—was born. 


A jeweled chain of sparkling flame, 
They gird the world with light; 
“Peace and Good Will to Man” proclaim, 
As on that Hallowed Night, 


When angels, chanting in the sky, 
The listening shepherds heard, 
And, seeking out the place He lay, 


Knew and revered their Lord. 

















THE CALL OF THE WHISTLE 


BY 


JOHN KENNETH TURNER 


§ HOO-00-0-0-0-0-0 !” 
« The voice of the 
flying locomotive per- 
colated among the 
low hills and _pene- 
trated in a thin whis- 
per to a small alfalfa 
farm that nestled cos- 
ily in the V of two uniting ridges. 

“The man at work in the field started at 
the sound and involuntarily spilled his 
pitchforkful of hay onto the ground, in- 
stead of landing it neatly on top of the 
shock as he had intended. 

“There she is again!” he exclaimed, 
turning excitedly. “She’s a-singing to 
me: She’s a-calling me. I’ve heard her 
every night now for three weeks; morn- 
ings, too, many a time. What’s the use 
of vegetating here, when all the world’s 
beyond those green hills? ; 

“She always gets me this way in the 
spring,” continued the man, turning re- 
luctantly back to his work. “Only this 
spring is the worst. It’s six years now 
since I quit the road, and it’s no use fight- 
ing against her much longer. The fever’s 
got me, and one of these days I'll chuck 
everything and go, just ’cause I can’t help 
it.” 

“Whoo-00-0-0-0! Whoo-00-0-0-0 !’ mur- 
mured the whistle again, more distinctly 
this time. 

The man threw his fork violently from 
him and started on a mad dash across lots. 

“She’s got to make the three mile run 
around the loop. I can head her off and 
get her as she slows down at the near 
curve,” he panted, leaping a ditch and 
scrambling over a rail fence. He ran on 
and on, hesitating for neither steep slopes 
nor scraggy bottoms, wiping the sweat 
from his face with his shirt sleeve until, 
after a five minutes’ race, he plunged 





almost headlong over an embankment and 
onto a line of ties and rails. 

But he was too late. The train had 
slipped by a moment before and now its 
rear end was leisurely rounding a sharp 
curve one hundred yards beyond. 

He stood in the middle of the track and 
stared dully after it for a half minute, 
then pulled a coarse bandana from his 
overall pocket and mopped the perspira- 
tion from his face. 

“She’s gone, and there won’t be another 
one through her until morning,” he mut- 
one through here until morning,” he mut- 
I am, anyhow! Guess I’ll go home to 
supper. Molly and the kids will be won- 
dering what keeps me so late!” 

With dejected face he made his way 
slowly back to the hay-field, laboriously 
climbing the fences which a quarter of 
an hour before he had vaulted so lightly. 
He shouldered the pitchfork, and, walk- 
ing to the house, washed, then milked 
the cow and washed again for supper. 

Middleton Groves ate his evening meal 
in unwonted silence, paying no heed to 
the prattle of his sons of three and five, 
and keeping his eyes fixed, for the most 
part, on his plate. His fair-haired young 
wife regarded him with curious, then 
troubled eyes. When he had eaten, he 
retired to the dark sitting room and 
stretched himself face downward on the 
sofa. After she had finished her dishes, 
the woman entered and lighted a lamp. 
She stole down beside her husband, 
smoothed his thick black locks with gen- 
tle hands and whispered to him to tell 
her the secret of his depression. 

“Nothing at all, Molly,” he answered, 
wearily. “Just a little tired. I’m try- 
ing to get all that hay shocked this week, 
you know.” 

“I’m afraid you’re working too hard, 
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Middie. Forget the hay for a day. Let’s 
all go to the picnic at Mole’s Grove to- 
morrow. ‘There’ll be a baseball game, 
some horse races, dancing and plenty of 
ice cream and lemonade. We had a jolly 
time there last year. Come along, Mid.; 
it will do you good.” 

“No, I don’t seem to care for picnics 
any more. Then it’s getting too hot for 
starched collars. You can go in_ the 
buggy and take the kids. I'll work in the 
hay. Run along, now; it’s time to get 
the little fellows ready for bed.” 

“T don’t want to go to bed,” objected 
Jimmie, the older of the small sons. “I 
want to stay up awhile.” 

“Want to ’tay up,” echoed little Frank. 

“No, you can’t,” said the mother, firm- 
ly. “But if you’re real good, I’ll ask papa 
to tell you a story before I tuck you in.” 

“Oh, papa’s going to tell us a story,” 
shouted Jimmie gleefully. “Hurry up, 
Frank.” 

“No stories to-night,” announced the 
father, gruffly, from his sofa. 

“Please, papa, just a little short one,” 
urged the mother. 

*“‘Pwease, papa, dus a witta sort ’towey,” 
entreated the three-year-old, tearfully. 

“All right,” relented the father, sitting 
up. “What shall it be about—a bear?” 

“No, no!” cried Jimmie, clambering 
onto a knee, “about the grea-a-t big, black 
choo-choo horse that goes toot! toot! and 
dang! lang! lang! and about the good 
man that rides on top of the choo-choo 
cars and the bad men with lanterns that 
try to find him and make him get off and 
walk.” 

* Rigs, "bout choo-choo,” assented Frank 
vainly trying to reach the other knee. 

The baby was hoisted safely to the cov- 
eted perch, and with the three heads close 
together and the mother listening fondly 
in the background, a story of the “choo- 
choo cars” was told. For a time the little 
tads listened with eager ears, their eyes 
round and bright with wonder and ex- 
citement, but soon they nestled closer to 
the masculine shoulder, and when the 
vivid tale was done they were in dream- 
land. 

Middleton Groves rose softly and laid 
his little sons in their tiny bed. Their 
mother tucked the covers snugly about 
them. Together the parents looked down 
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on the sleeping babes for a moment, then 
the mother whispered : 

“Oh, Middie, it scared me, that story. 
It frightened me to know that you were 
the one who went through all those dan- 
gers, and it frightened me more to see 
your eyes shine in the telling, as if you 
loved the life and might some day be lured 
back to it. If I knew you would ever 
really wish to go through such experiences 
again it would break my heart. Tell me 
you never will.” 

The husband put an arm gently about 
the slim shoulders and pressed a kiss on 
the tremulous mouth. 

*‘Never worry your heart about that, 
girlie,” he assured her, cheerily. “I care 
too much for my little wife and kiddies 
to ever think twice of such a thing.” 

But the locomotive whistle invaded the 
dreams of Middleton Groves that night, 
and he fancied himself riding again the 
precarious deck of a careening passenger 
coach. He felt the throb of the iron: steed 
at the head of the train, and watched the 
twinkling stars through the drifting 
cloyds from the smoke-stack. A tramp 
rides a passenger train with the exhilara- 
tion of a hunter astride a mettlesome steed 
—while inside the passenger at three cents 
a mile dozes dully as in a dog-cart. 

When morning came, the young farmer 
went back to his cocks of hay, while his 
wife drove away with the children to 
spend the day at the picnic. At noon he 
repaired to the house and ate a cald lunch, 
returning to his labor with renewed en- 
ergy. He had worked hard the six years 
of his married life. The little farm was 
now paid for, the debts had been wiped 
away, and improvements were coming on 
apace. He loved his family; he had 
many plans for their future, and as the 
sweat poured from his face, he gloried in 
his labor and entertained no notion of de- 
serting. 

But as the sun dropped low an un- 
easiness fell upon him. A rippling breeze 
from the direction of the railroad can- 
yon whispered of the faraway, and into 
his limbs there came a trembling of pre- 
monition. Vainly he watched for the 
coming of his gray horse and top buggy 
along the east road. 

Suddenly on the whisper was borne a 
barely audible note, a note he well knew, 





















for in years past his ears had strained for 
it at all distances and at all hours of the 
night and day. 

At the sound, he drove the prongs of 
his fork deep into the soft ground and 
leaned on the handle, his body quivering, 
and his face working in an awful strug- 
gle with the thing that was gripping him. 
A second murmur came, and he was lost. 
Pushing the fork from him, he took two 
strides toward the house, turned back, 
grabbed his coat from a nearby fence post 
and dashed off across the fields. 

When he came in sight of the railroad 
track, a long string of boxcars was mov- 
ing noisily around the curve. Before him 
gaped an open door, and in a final burst 
of speed, he leaped forward and up, land- 
ing on his stomach on the edge of the 
doorway. The breath was knocked from 
his body by the impact. Half in and half 
out, he balanced unsteadily for a dozen 
seconds, then his legs kicked vigorously, 
and he wriggled out of sight into the car. 
He was a tramp again. 

Like a prisoner issuing from a dungeon 
into the freedom of the sunlight, Middle- 
ton Groves leaped to his feet and screamed 
in hysterical happiness. He took off his 
hat and waved it above his head with three 
hoorays and executed a hilarious dance on 
the dusty floor of the car. 


“Hi-you! Hoopla!” he yelled. “Whoop 
—whoop! I’m off. Foot-loose! Alive 
again! On the road! See the hoosier 


driving his cows home to milking! Hello, 
old clod! No more of it for your Uncle 
Mid. It’s a spin over the ties at night for 
me, and green grass under a shady tree 
in the daytime. No more vegetating on a 
little old farm. I’m going to get a look 
at the country again!” 

Darkness closed quickly and shut out 
all but the twinkling stars and the infre- 
quent lights of farm-houses. Middleton 
Groves retired to a corner of his “side- 
door Pullman,” where he huddled with 
his chin between his knees, enjoying the 
bumping and banging of the box cars 
and thrilling with the intermittent music 
of the whistle far ahead. 

An hour slid by. Then the cars settled 
forward on their couplings, the wheels 
groaned with the friction of wood on 
steel, and the train gradually came to a 
stop. 
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Middleton Groves peeped from his hid- 
ing place. A great dark shadow tower- 
ing above the locomotive told him that the 
steam horse had paused at a water tank to 
drink. 

“T hope we don’t have to wait for an- 
other train,” he muttered. “I shouldn’t 
like to be chucked off before we get onto 
the main line.” 

A second glance showed him a lantern 
coming his way. Slipping back to his cor- 
ner, he flattened himself against the side 
wall. Presently a shaft of light shot 
through the open doorway. Then the lan- 
tern was thrust inside. A man’s head fol- 
lowed it. But the glance cast about the 
car was a careless one, and the tramp in 
the near corner was not observed. An in- 
stant later both head and lantern were 
withdrawn, and the traveler breathed 
freely again. 

The train moved forward once more, 
and soon was bowling along at a merry 
clip. Its speed continued to increase, and 
Middleton Groves knew that he was upon 
the long down-grade which led to the 
great valley. He disdained to huddle in 
a corner now, but stood in the middle of 
the lurching, tossing car, his feet spread 
far apart, his chest swelling with an emo- 
tion akin to that which swells the breast 
of a sea-captain astride the deck of his 
vessel in an angry storm. 

But when the hills were behind, and 
the train rumbled prosaically over the 
plain, the adventurer thirsted for rides 
more stirring. 

“What’s a freight, anyhow?” he grum- 
bled. “Anybody can ride a freight. It’s 
passengers or nothing for me hereafter— 
and the faster the better.” 

When he reached the division town, he 
deserted the freight, and joining a half 
dozen other tramps, essayed to board the 
“blind baggage” of a passenger train as it 
started. Two breakmen gave chase with 
their lanterns, but Middleton Groves 
dodged apart, and, unseen, swung aboard 
the smoker, slipped through the door, 
dropped into a seat and stretched his body 
into a reclining posture, after the manner 
of the majority of the occupants. When 
the train was well under way, he walked 
leisurely to the front platform, clambered 
on the hand-brake, caught the edge of the 
roof above his head, and in five seconds 
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more was on the “deck.” 

“Just as I thought,” he grinned, his 
eye sweeping the tops of the cars front and 
back. “Not one of them made her out but 
me. Guess you haven’t forgotten your old 
tricks—hey, old chap?” And he slapped 
a knee indulgently. 

“Pretty chilly up here,” he mused a 
moment late. “She’s making good time. 
Wonder how it would feel to take a chase 
over the deck. Got to do it if I want to 
get out of the wind. Well, here goes. Ha! 
Not a bit shaky. I remember the first 
time I ever tried it. I had to drop to my 
hands and knees most every step for fear 
I’d plunge headlong over the side.” 

He rose to his feet, and with body bent 
low, ran the whale-like back of the car, 
jumped to the next one forward, and, 
traversing it in the same manner, let him- 
self down to the platform between two 
baggage coaches. 

When the train slowed into the next 
station, Middleton Groves climbed back to 
the deck and lay on the edge farthest 
from the lights and the voices. When it 
was again in motion he descended once 
more to his sheltered platform. This per- 
formance was repeated at every stop. In 
time, he was joined by three other knights 
of the road, and the four proceeded to- 
gether, boon companions, though no two 
had met previous to that night. 

The casual eye of a baggage man finally 
spied them out, and the fellow raised a 
hue and cry which dislodged them from 
their perch and landed them on the cold 
cinders. 

“Nothin’ doin’ any more ter-night,” 
grunted one in disgust. “I looks fere a 
place to pound me ear.” 

“Come on,” urged Middleton. “Let’s 
stay with her awhile longer. Let’s show 
those sleepy shacks we can put it over 
’em.” 

His companion followed him on the run 
to the lower end of the yards, where, 
crouched behind a pile of ties, they 
watched the train start. | 

There was a glimmer of lanterns on the 
“blind,” but when the headlight was still 
sixty yards away, their custodians 
dropped to the ground, caught a platform 
farther back, and disappeared inside a 
passenger coach. 


“T told you so!” cried Middleton. He 
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sprang boldly into the open, ran a few 
strides beside the engine, and caught the 
same steps the brakeman had just de- 
serted. ‘Two of the others proved as nim- 
ble as he. The third missed, tried the rext 
platform, missed again and was left he- 
hind. 

The tramps had been observed, and, on 
leaving the next station, the brakemen 
rode the “blind” still farther out. But, 
as they dropped back to the open coaches, 
they saw the vagrants emerge from the 
shadows ahead and nimbly board a flying 
platform. A third time the brakemen 
staid with the “blind,” this time so far 
that the leap to the ground and up again 
became a perilous feat. But still the 
tramps outdared them. At the next station 
the entire train crew was pressed into ser- 
vice to head the unticketed passengers 
from the baggage platforms. Tramps 
and trainmen raced side by side hardly an 
arm’s length apart, the latter flinging their 
lanterns wildly and yelling dire threats, 
the former doggedly legging it for the 
goal that would insure them a free ride to 
another stop. 

The wayfarers actually beat the train- 
men at their own game for an hour. Then 
one crashed into a switch-bar and fell, 
temporarily stunned; another, jostled by 
a brakeman, went sprawling to the ground 
and Middleton Groves alone continued to 
defy the enemy. 

They combined against him, but he 
proved himself more than their match. He 
took the most frightful chances. He 
brushed them aside when they opposed 
him at close range. He flung himself 
aboard the train when its speed was ter- 
rific. He jeered his pursuers with loud 
yells. One of them, infuriated, drew a 
revolver, and fired shot after shot in his 
direction, but he merely shook his fist, 
screamed derision and continued to ride. 
They decided that he must be a madman 
and looked for him to fall under the 
wheels. But his eye proved always certain 
and his leap well calculated. When gray 
dawn streaked the raven tresses of the 
night, Middleton Groves left the train of 
his own free will, exhausted and dirty, but 
supremely jubilant. 

“T’ll lay my hat there’s not another 
hobo in the whole West who could have 
turned that trick,” he boasted to himself. 
























“Jiminee, I’m hungry!” he said, turn- 
ing from the track. “Come to think of it, 
I haven’t eaten a bite. since yesterday 
noon.” . 

He put a hand in his pocket, drew it 
out again and grinned sheepishly. 

“Huh! hadn’t thought of that. Not 
a sou. Well, I’ve been there before. Glad 
I’m there now. I'll just see how it feels 
to batter at a back door again.” 

Two hours later, his stomach filled with 
wholesome food and his face washed clean 
with a charitable housewife’s kitchen soap, 
Middleton Groves lay in a patch of green 
under a tree in a pasture, his head pil- 
lowed contentedly on his folded coat. 

When the sun peeped from the Eastern 
horizon on the morning of the following 
day, Middleton Groves hopped off a pas- 
senger train on the edge of a _ division 
town. 

*‘Three hundred and forty miles in one 
night,” he caleulated, consulting a rail- 
road folder. “Whe-ew! That one night’s 
ride was worth a dozen years of humdrum 
life. No more of the humdrum life for 
me. I'll go and go and go. They'll kick 
me back and forth from ocean to ocean a 
dozen times, but I’ll never tie myself down 


again. I'll not do it—that’s all. 
“Now for a hand-out and a _ quiet 
snooze,” he continued. “Heighho! The 


plain is full of hoboes—getting up in 
every direction, rolling out of blankets, 
crawling out of haystacks and even pick- 
ing themselves off the bare ground. Must 
be holding a camp-meeting here. I’ll cer- 
tainly make my bow among ’em when my 
naps over.” 

But into the sleep of Middleton Groves 
that morning there drifted visions of the 
little alfalfa farm in the hills, the slender, 
flaxen-haired wife and a pair of tow- 
headed tots, whose features were fashioned 
in imitation of his own. He saw himself 
with a round-eyed babe on each knee, and 
the smiling mother beside them, all listen- 
ing with rapt interest as he related a 
thrilling tale of his younger, wilder days. 
The picture shifted, and he beheld his 
young wife with streaming eyes, the little 
ones clinging to her skirts with dirty, tear- 
stained faces, the mother calling his name 
and the baby lips lisping the words: 
“Papa, papa, papa!” 

The vision started him from his nap, 
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and set him dazed and unsteady upon his 
feet. 

“My God! I had forgotten!” he 
breathed thickly, drawing a hand across 
his forehead. “I have been drunk—drunk 
for two days. Mollie and the kiddies! [ 
had forgotten them !” 

But in a moment his face set in hard 
lines, and he threw himself onto _ the 
ground again. 

“What’s the use?” he grunted. “I’m 
not going back. I’m a hobo. Nobody has 
any strings on me any more. I’ve cut ’em 
all. I guess they can get along. The 
farm’s alg paid for.” 

He rolled over on his back, and for a 
long time gazed moodily up into the per- 
fect blue of the morning sky. 

“No, I haven’t cut the strings,” | he 
cried, suddenly, getting hastily to his feet 
again. “I can’t cut ’em. They’re my 
kids and my wife and—I’m going back.” 

He vaulted a rail fence into the county 
road and turned toward the town. Two 
tramps were coming in his direction, but 
he veered quickly away. 

“T must hurry. I must let them know 
I am safe and coming,” he thought, break- 
ing into a run. But within a dozen rods 
he stopped still in dismay. 

“How am I to telegraph when I haven’t 
a cent. The message wouldn’t be deliv- 
ered anyhow, for it’s ten miles from the 
nearest office to the farm. Great God! 
They won’t know for two whole days. 
They will! Ill make it back in twenty- 
four hours if I have to fight the railroad 
every wheel’s revolution of the journey! 

With eager step he sought the railroad 
track. No train was in sight. Uneasily 
he strode back and forth along the edges 
of the ties, glancing momentarily along 
the shining rails to a point where they 
merged in the shimmering distance. 
Would a train never come? 

_ He watched the making up of a freight 
and thought of boarding it as it pulled 
out. But he reflected that it would take 
him five days to reach home by such 
means, and let it leave without him. When 
it was gone, he cursed himself for missing 
an opportunity to travel toward his loved 
ones, however slowly. 

Darkness had fallen when a passenger 
train left for the North. As at all divis- 
ions, the “shacks” were exceedingly watch- 
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ful, and Middleton Groves was compelled 
to resort to his old trick of taking a seat 
in the smoker until the station was well 
behind. But when he thought of the 
climb before him, his body broke out in 4 
cold sweat, and his heart thumped a loud 
protest against his ribs. Now that he had 
exchanged the viewpoint of the tramp for 
that of the member of respectable society, 
he shrank from beating his way, and 
would have given half his farm for a first- 
class ticket home. 

When his feet were upon the hand- 
brake, he tottered unsteadily, and clutched 
at the roof above him with negeless fin- 
gers. 

“What’s the matter with me?” he 
gasped, his fear increasing. “How she 
rocks from side to side! Feels as if she 
was going a mile a minute. Wonder if 
I’m losing my nerve.” 

Setting his jaws, he pulled himself 
slowly upward, every instant expecting to 
hear a gruff voice below or to feel the 
grip of an unfriendly hand upon his leg. 

His arms spread far apart, Middleton 
Groves put his feet against the end of the 
smoker and used the resistance to shove 
his body farther up the sloping roof of the 
car behind him. When his legs were 
straight, he reached out a hand to get a 
grip of the nearest side edge of the roof, 
intending to draw himself up to the level 
top. But to his dismay, he found that the 
hand fell short. Cautiously, he put his 
palms under him in an effort to work him- 
self closer, but at the motion, his feet lost 
their hold on the smoker. He felt him- 
self slipping down, down. He hugged 
the sloping roof with hands, arms, body, 
even face, kicking his heels frantically. In 
a moment his feet found their unsteady 
support again, and his fall was stayed. 

But his narrow escape had so unnerved 
him that he dared not move to right or 
left. He gave one sidelong glance at the 
darting telegraph poles and the shadowy 
landscape racing past. Then, helpless as 
a rat in a trap, he put his face to the 
blackened sheet iron. He was hanging on 
at Devil’s Slide, above a yawning cre- 
vasse, with nothing to prevent him from 
slipping down to whizzing destruction, 
save the fact that his body bridged the 
chasm. 

To Middleton Groves it was hours be- 
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fore his backward flight, between two cars 
which never lurched in unison, came to 
an end. When the train finally. halted, 
he did not budge, but remained face down- 
ward with toes upon the smoker and with 
head and shoulders upon the car behind 
it, in plain view. 

“Haw! haw!” cackled a hotel runner, 
who caught sight of him before the wheels 
ceased turning. “Come here, brakie; 
there’s a bloke playing circus on yer deck ; 
doing the double chair act—head on one, 
heels on the other.” 

“Drop off o’ there!” ordered the brake- 
man. But the tramp made no response. 
A well aimed bit of coal thudded against 
his ribs, and for the first time his head 
turned slightly. 

“Must be froze up there,” laughed the 
brakeman, mounting to the platform. 
When he stood on the hand-brake an ashen 
face blinked down at him. 

“For God’s sake, help me down,” it 
said, in a hoarse whisper. 

The tramp, ,his body shaking and his 
teeth chattering, was dragged to the 
ground and set upon his feet. He stag- 
gered away into the darkness, found a 
barn loft and spent the remainder of the 
night shivering in the hay. 

When the morning sun warmed the 
earth, Middleton Groves emerged from his 
hiding place. Bare-headed—for he had 
lost his hat in the wild night ride—he 
slunk through an alleyway, sniffing the air 
for freshly cooked food. 

But when he had “spotted” a “good” 
house a feeling of shame overcame him, 
and he dared not enter. He traveled on, 
resolved to find another that would not 
strike such terror to his heart. But time 
and time again he placed a hand boldly 
upon a gate, opened it, then closed it and 
hurried on. Once he stepped inside, tip- 
toed to the back door, knocked, but the 
sound of his own knock put him in a panic 
and he turned and fled from the place pre- 
cipitately. 

At last he ran upon two other tramps 
who were “working” the private houses 
for “hand outs.” He followed them afar. 
He saw them collect a great assortment of 
food, wrapped in newspaper packages, and 
retire to a vacant lot. He watched and 
waited until they had eaten their fill and 
gone. Then he crept to the spot and made 
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a meal of the scraps they had thrown 


away. 

An hour later he met the same tramps 
near the railroad track, where they were 
preparing to board an out-going passenger 
train. 

“Goin’ ter make ’er out?” asked one. 

“Yes,” he replied quickly. Then he 
flushed, dropped his eyes and stammered. 

‘Don’t believe I will. Think I'll wait 
for a freight.” 

The stranger laughed significantly and 
turned away. Shame cut him to the heart 
again. His fellow craftsmen were discov- 
ering that he had lost his nerve. 

The middle of the forenoon saw him 
ensconsed in a box car, lumbering over the 
plain. But he had not ridden many miles 
when a pair of boots dangled over the 
side roof and a brakeman swung himself 
in through the open doorway. 

“Got anything on you?” demanded the 
intruder. 

“Not a cent,” quavered the culprit. 

“Well, hike off at the next station.” 

“Say, Mister, I’ve got to get home. 
Can’t I-——” 

“No, you can’t. You get off at the next 
station.” 

A half hour later Middleton Groves was 
counting the ties, his head covered by a 
tattered straw hat he had picked from a 
village trash dump. That night he fin- 
ished his supper from a refuse barrel back 
of a restaurant. He had become a “to- 
mato can vag.” He had reached the low- 
est depths of trampdom! 

Day after day Middleton Groves strug- 
gled doggedly on. Home! home! His 
mind worked in but one groove—home, 
and he cared not how much a vagabond 
he became. Now he was stealing a slow 
ride on a freight, now walking, now per- 
suading a farmer to carry him in his 
wagon a few miles along the way. Once 
he traveled one hundred miles in a coal 
tender, earning his passage by wielding a 
shovel for the fireman. Not until the 
sixth night, when he was only thirty miles 
from home, did he again muster up cour- 
age to board the blind baggage of a pas- 
senger train. 

He knew it was the fastest train that 
passed over the line that ran through the 
hills, and the clanging of the bell sent 
an unreasoning thrill of terror through 


his body. He wavered a moment, but as 
the locomotive puffed forward, he stepped 
quickly out to meet it. Ah, the game was 
up; a lantern twinkled from the blind. 
No, he would try the other side. A lan- 
tern was there, too. He started back 
again with the engine nearly upon him, 
hesitated between the rails, then, as the 
pilot was about to strike him down, he 
sprang in the air and landed upon it, 
clutched at an iron rod and pulled himself 
safely under the headlight. 

Instantly he repented of his rash act. 
But now it was too late. He dared not 
jump, for the locomotive had already at- 
tained nearly its full speed. Anyhow, he 
was off for the remainder of his journey, 
for he knew that the next stop of the 
night express was beyond the curve near 
the little alfalfa ranch in the hills. 

He turned in his cramped refuge and 
faced the race course. A dash of cold 
water struck him in the face. 

“Rain!” he gasped. Then through his 
dripping eye lashes he saw that a white 
wall enveloped him, a wall that receded 
as the engine flew forward. 

“Nothing but fog! Gee, it must have 
got suddenly thicker. I hardly noticed it 
before, and now the water is pouring off 
my face.” 

He was swimming in a cloud. The rails 
flashed through the mist like two silver 
threads, but despite the powerful head- 
light, they were not visible more than a 
half dozen rods ahead. 

Awful fears tortured him. Suppose a 
whee] should slip the rail as they careened 
upon this curve. Suppose the ballasting 
should give way there and send the loco- 
motive crashing over that one hundred 
foot precipice! He would be the first to 
be mangled by smashing steel or scalded 
by unfettered steam. 

“Woof!” sounded an animal voice out 
of the mist. A dark form loomed sudden 
and big before him, and a cow-bell jangled 
violently into his very ear as the thing 
scampered from the track. ’ 

The tramp’s hair stood on end. 

“A close call,” he whispered weakly. “A 
second more and it would have shivered 
my bones against the boiler head.” 

After that the two vanishing threads 
held his eyes fascinated, strained to the 
point of dilation in an effort to penetrate 
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a few feet deeper into the cloud. Every 
moment he imagined a dark object ahead 
and felt himself about to be crushed by 
the body of a stray cow tossed by the pilot. 

His terror doubled with every mile un- 
til he felt he could. bear the burden no 
longer. Death, swift and certain, was bet- 
ter than this awful nightmare, and he 
thought of throwing himself in front of 
the wheels that bore him on. 

Suddenly he was toppled forward by the 
abrupt slackening of the locomotive. In- 
stinctively he threw out his arms and 
barely saved himself from tumbling head- 
long onto the rails. When he recovered 
his equilibrium, familiar landmarks 
shaped themselves in the mist. 

“The curve! The curve!” he cried. 

Struggling to his feet on the precarious 
head of the pilot, he balanced himself, 
jumped, landed right side up, scrambled 
up the bank, and without a glance over 
his shoulder, struck out for home. 

Were they still alive? Had anything 
happened to them? A hundred gloomy 
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forebodings assailed him as he dodged 
stump and thicket. Hardship and priva- 
tion had shortened his breath, but it did 
not stop him. Now he was over his own 
fence. Yes, the shocks of hay were just 
as he had left them. And some of it lay 
strewn upon the ground, exactly as it had 
fallen from the knife—years and years 
before. Was that a light in the window? 
They were alive. 

As he staggered onto the little porch the 
door flew open. 

“Middleton!” cried a familiar voice, 
and he fell through the door into the arms 
of his wife. 

“Kids all right, Molly?” he sobbed, 
clinging to her knees as a child would do, 
as she showered kisses upon his grimy face 
and unkempt hair. “I went—Molly— 
back to the road. The whistle called me— 
but it’s different—from what it used to be 
—I’ve got you and the kids now—and 
home—and I hate it—I hate the road. 
The call of the whistle—will never mean 
anything to me—again.” 


THE CHRISTENING 


(At the Ruined Font of Grace Church.) 


BY FLORENCE RICHMOND 


How camest thou, sweet bird, to hear 
Her whispered name at ruined Font? 
Dost nest beneath the sombres—drear 
Of tott’ring walls, so gray, so gaunt? 


Or didst thou cross the wind-tossed sea, 
On tireless wings of swiftest flight, 

To mark the hour of ecstasy 
Unfold love’s bloom of stainless white? 


And when the mellow sunlight threw 


A golden mist to veil the scars, 


Did’st note the glitter of the blue, 
*Tween heaven and earth, entranced with stars? 


O babe so fair! 


O Font of gold! 


Sweet blendings of Christ’s love-lit way! 
O bird of song, thy music told 
Bright omens for a fairer day. 
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THE MUEZZIN. 


Far purple hills and cloudless skies, 
And waving, slender palms that rise 
In feathery masses toward the sun, 
While narrow streamlets curve and run, 
As blue as Leda’s lovely eyes. 


Along the lofty parapet 
A tall muezzin paces yet, 
Although the morning call to prayer 
Long since was sounded on the air, 
And hours must pass ere day will set. 


He leans and looks and listens; far 
Below him, like a fallen star, 

A gilded sandal lies, unbound 

From some swift foot that spurned the ground 
Where the great mosque’s long shadows are. 


He holds his robe across his face, 

And creeping on from space to space, 
From stair to stair in columned line, 
He passes from the prophet’s shrine, 

And lifts the sandal from its place. 


What dark muezzin ever knew 

Such eyes—like iris moist with dew? 
What drunken bee e’er took his sips 
From roses sweet as Leda’s lips? 

Those lips that trembled as she flew. 


First woman in the minaret, 

She came for love of Ashtoblet, 
And dropped her sandal when she fled, 
While slept the city as the dead, 

Who nor remember nor forget. 


And once again the sunset’s. glare, 
And once again the call to prayer, 
And once again night throws her veil 
About the lives that faint and fail, 
And Ashtoblet upon the stair. 


No call is sounded from his post 

When pallid morning like a ghost 
Comes stealing through the city’s gate, 
And for a while the people wait 

About the mosque, a silent host. 


“Then one with finger at his lip, 
And heavy feet that pause and trip, 
And eyes that scarcely see for fright, 
Comes stumbling on in wofui plight, 
And guides to where the fountains drip. 


There the muezzin Ashtoblet, 
Lies dead on banks of violet, 
One red line on his dusky throat; 
And to his heart, where all may note, 
He holds a gilded sandal yet. 


JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


OUR TEDDY. 


Teddy had a little gun, 

He loaded it one day; 
And then he shot a Teddy-Bear 
To while the time away. 


WITH OVERLAND’S POETS 


TO A PIONEER. 

Lay him to rest in the valley he loved, 
With its rampart of snow-crowned hills; 

Chant softly, ye winds, his runeral dirge, 
And weep low, ye mountain rills; 

For as free as the mountain air was he 
And as pure as the virgin spring 
. That wells from the rock, in the lofty peaks, 
Where the new-forged thunders ring. 


No weakling rose plant on his grave, 
Nor a creeping vine sprout there, 
But over the head of our stalwart dead 

Shall the native pine grow fair. 


He blazed the trail and he shaped the State, 
He led and we follow his way; 

He fought the fight for love of the right 
And not for the hypocrite’s pay. 

As bitter and strong as the North-Wind’s blast 
His voice, in censure, rung, 

And never a traitor betrayed his trust 
But quailed ’neath the lash of his tongue. 


No shaft of stone need tert his praise 
Nor poet sing of his fame, 

For in every breast in the whole wide West 
Shall live his honored name. 


Lay him to rest in the valley he loved, 
With its rampart of snow-crowned hills, 

Chant softly, ye winds, his funeral dirge, 
And weep low, ye mountain rills. 

Pillow his head on a lap of cool earth 
Where but yesterday he trod, 

And there on his couch beneath the blue sky, 
We'll leave him alone with his God. 

HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS. 


HOW VAIN IS LIFE! 

How vain is life! 
Love’s little spell, 

Hate’s little strife, 
And then—farewell. 


La vie est vaine: 
Un peu d’amour, 

Un peu de haine, 
Et puis—bon jour. 


How brief is life! 
Hope’s lessening light 

Un peu de reve, With dreams is rife, 
Et puis—bon soir. And then—good-night. 


—Translation by Blanche M. Burvank. 


La vie est breve: 
Un peu d’espoir, 


THIS IS WISDOM. 
Weary heart still loves the mountain; 
Through the lone and heavy mist, 
Saddest thoughts like lips uplift them, 
Mute, to heaven, to be kissed. 


Yet ’tis sweeter in the valley, 
Leaving all this cark and doubt, 

To do thy hand-work, serve thy true-love, 
Keep thy heart bright side without. 


“Live thy life well,’’ hear it whisper; 
“Do the good that thou can’st do. 
If no heaven, thou hast had thine; 
If there be, thou shalt have two.”’ 


JOHN THORPE. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER. 


Ah, fitfuliy the winter moon shone through 

Dull banks of glowering clouds the heavens among, 
Increasing chill the north wind as it blew 

Over the flaw-blown postern’s iron tongue; 
Already had the muffled church bell rung 

Calling the village folk to vesper prayers 

Through highways dumb with snow, and overhung 
With sobbing hemlocks taken unawares 

And laden with a host of icy mail.ed cares. 


Bleak raved the haggard blast a-down the grange 
Storming with hollow breath the fissured towers, 
Where hung the lofty turrets wrapt in strange, 
Fantastic wreaths of withered leaves and flowers; 
Then freezing either side the sculptured bowers 
Of crouching dragons ready in their flight 

To some far sunken faery land where cowers 
Under his woof of black the sullen night 

With all his eben shades, and dusky pyres of light. 


Scarce had the stifled curfew numb with cold 
Drowsed into icy stillness, patient feet 

Came shuffling up the chapel aisle below 

Where played the deep-mouthed organ loud and sweet; 
Yet on the stained windows tapped the blast, 
‘Howling with fearful seeming at the feet 

Of thorn-crowned martyrs, holy eyes aghast 

Or sweet Saint Eulalie, with hands together claspt. 


Robed in the chilly splendor of the moon, 

The massy castle donjon flecked and marred 

From many a wild foray, gleamed white and soon 
Its high-flung battlements no longer scarred 
Seemed frozen into marble silver barred; 

Three sleepy warders every pacing slow 

The Eastern buttress lone and evil starred, 
Cursed at the orbed moon as to and fro 

She cast a pallid glance upon the moors below. 


It chanced upon the middie of the night, 

E’er yawning casements fronting bleak and drear, 
Gave up their meaning shadows of afright 

With goblin, witch, and many a dark compeer; 

The trembling warders sore beset with fear 
Roused up, for in the postern’s hollow gloom 

The waiting slug horn’s brazen chanticleer 
Reverberated in the latticed room 

Like muttered watches through a friar’s silent tomb. 


“Who scunds at this ill chosen hour when men 
Awake to horrid visions, and the dead 

Keep fearful revelry upon the fen 

All heaven’s starlit canopy o’erspread 

With black stoled draperies and comets dread?’ 
So spake the foeman warder, his harsh word 
Awaked the feathered owlet in its bed; 

“I crave an alms, sir knight, replace thy sword, 
I ask of thee a boon in Jesus Christ, our Lord.”’ 


“Out on thee, craven palmer, by this soul 
There shall be nought but curses here for thee, 
Replace the slug horn, lest the midnight toll, 
Ring out a death note in eternity.” 

“I give thee suppliance for thy enmity,”’ 
Returned the palmer, “but this frosty night 
Hath wrought upon my frame so wearily, 

That I may perish e’er the morning bright 


Walks over the pale moors, with the Christ-given light.” 
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“Go hence, foul knave, out on thee, to the storm! 
Thy riband wit provoketh me to laugh.”’ 

Snarled back the warder, and the meagre form 
Shuffied along upon his oaken staff. 

Against his hooded mantle, blown like chaff, 
The whirling flakes made havoc, while the wind 
Wailing in fury at its cenotaph, 

Borne fearfully apart, and lurching blind, 

Rode darkly o’er the moor with spectral trees behind. 


The chapel walls were shrouded, and the bell 

Dreamed of a balmier summer; in its nest 

The frozen sparrow whistled through a dell 

Low lying in the rosy-tinted West; 

The village fires were smothered, all to rest, 

Youths, maidens, wrapt in viol-breathing sleep; 

The wind's alarum on the gables pressed 

Close to the low, thatched wiriows serve to keep 
Morphean watches o’er the slumberings low and deep. 


One, two; the cock crows in the glad Yule-tide, 
From his low perch among hay littered stalls; 

‘Tis dark! The moon hath set; pale shadows hide 
Both shrouded belfry and the chapel walls; 

Hark! ’Tis an evil portent, from the halls 

A noise of muttered vigils; still as death 

The slabbed cloisters answer to strange calls 

As though a beadsman fifty aves saith 

To save a cursed soul from God’s avenging death. 


Just where the archives’ massy shadow fell, 

On good St. Christopher, a little wreath 

Of ruby-lustered crystai seemed to tell 

Immortal radiance, and heaven’s breath 

Sweeps over as his oratries he saith; 

A miracle, the ancient belfry spoke, 

Pale cherubim aroused from sculptured death 
Proclaim Christ’s blessing, al! the charm is broke, 
And joyful orisons arouse the village folk. 


Lo! through the minster gate a trembling throng 
Of holy angels, -wings together pressed, 

Hail with an over-flowing burst of song 

Their aged palmer in rude vestures dressed; 
Strange gargoyled eaves a burning love expressed, 
And all the high arched windows crimson blaze, 
Where snow-white virgins in eternal rest 

Keep their sweet vows and exaltations raise 

To glorify the Christ with an immortal praise. 


So crowds in wonder to the chapel went, 

And many an aged beldame called around, 

Telling of awful woes from heaven sent, 

Till every maiden in her psalter found 

Strange phantasies of ill-beseeming sound; 

Thrice holy was the church bell Christmas eve, 
While burthened sinners crossed and duly bound, 
Repeat the chaunts between with pious heave, 
Then fifty ’nosters say for their lost soul’s reprieve. 


Ten days through .Michaelmas a stern foray 

Wasted the lofty castle, its high towers 

Were crumbled into leprous decay; 

Above its ruined heap of shivered bowers 

The roaming night wind stole with sullen showers; 
The craven warder shield and helmet riven 

Was captive taken, and the foeman’s power 

Kept him in yoke with lowly villains driven, P 
Head bended low, his heart to rankling sorrows given. 
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Upon the snow, a crooked staff was found 

All graven in with shapes of strange device, 

On further search beneath, the frozen ground 

Was strewn with warmed gems, strange broideries 
With chilly emeralds of faintest dyes; 

Then it was whispered ’round on every hearth, 
And it was muttered in their litanies: 

“Messiah Lord, forgive our little worth, 

The good St. Christopher has visited the earth.” 


Now every Michaelmas the aged sires 

Thrice blessed to have lived in such a time, 

Tell how with lilied harps, and golden lyres, 

An angel host with heraldings sublime, 

Chaunted to the refrain of heavenly choirs; 

And in the hollow of the frosty night 

When shines the orbed moon on gabled spires, 

To heaven a thousand aves take their flight 

With silver censer’s flame, and incensed taper’s light. 


RAYMOND SUMNER BARTLETT. 
Palo Alto, November 1, 1907. 





|! HAD A DREAM OF MARY. 
I had a dream of Mary, with her Babe upon her breast, 
I saw the inn at Bethlehem, and feit her need of rest; e 
I saw the patient cattie, and smelt the fragrant hay, 
And heard at last the Infant’s cry, and knew had dawned the day. 


I had a dream of Mary, with her Babe upon her breast, 

I thought she brought me comfort for my own wee empty nest; 
She seemed to wring within her arms my own lost little child 
And laid him on my heart again, and as she gave him, smiled: 


I had a dieam of Mary, her arms were empty quite, 

She led my feet to Caivary, and through the quiet night 

Her mother heart spoke love to mine—she, too, could understand, 
When one’s own son has gone away, how desolate the land. 





I had a dream of Mary, the stone was rolled away, 

And far and near, o’er sapphire hills there broke the coming day; 
To my heart she whispered, through the dawning sweet and dim, 
“He will not come to you again, but vou shall go to him.” 


I had a dream of Mary, with the Babe upon her breast, 

And when I woke at morning my aching heart was blest, 

With this great truth she taught me—-the joy the words outran, 

That every mother’s heart shall clasp her own lost child again. 
RUTH STERRY. 





A MELODY. 


Out in the silent night, under the stars, 
Far from the troubled day with its distresses, 
Nature, her tender heart, fondly expresses, 
Sweetly, her love for peace, all Earth confesses, 
Out in the silent night, under the stars. 


Out in the silent night, under the stars, 
There may the soul of man taste Heaven’s 
sweetness, 
Thrilling him, stilling him with its completeness, 
Nature’s forecast of God’s own repleteness, 
Out in the silent night, under the stars. 


BY MYRTLE CONGER. 




















“I HAD A DREAM OF MARY, WITH HER BABE UPON HER BREAST.’ 
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SNAP SHOTS IN JAPAN—Reading from left to right, top row. 
ing mortar captured from the Russians. 3. A well-paved street in Yokohama. Second row 


2.Bill board advertising cosmetics. 3. Steel frame 
2. Sports of war. 3. A European hotel. Bottom 
3. A quiet street in Tokyo. 


—1l. A Japanese bill board of Napoleon. 
building in Tokyo. Third row—1l. A temple. 
row—l. Billboard of Fujiyama. 2. Women coaling ship. 





**T HIS is the genuine ‘PEARS’ as sold for more than 100 years past! ' 
have sold it all my life, and know how good it is. It is entirely pure and there is 
no water mixed with it, itis ALL SOAP and lasts longer than any other ; it is 
the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 


“1 could sell you an imitation at half the money ard maKe more profit on it 


too, but | should be only swindling you if | did.” 
All Rights Secured. 
Pears’ Annual for 1907 with 22 illustrations and four large Presentation Plates. The best 
Annual published—without any doubt. However, judge for yourself. 
Agents: The International News Company. 
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Directions for Washing 
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THE BEAUTY of WOOLENS 


| and Flannels lies in their Soft- 
ness and Flufhiness, and noth- 
|ing Washable demands such 
| Careful handling in the Wash. 
Avoid the Rubbing of Soap 
and Washboard that Mats 
| the Fibres and makes them 
| Hard and Shrunken before 
| their time. Those who. care 
|} most for Clean — Soft — 
| Unshrunken Woolens and 

| Flannels are Particular to Use 


_PEARLINE according to 


ld direc ‘tions. us 




















"Wash Woolens and Flannels by Hand in lukewarm 
PEARLINE suds, Rinse thoroughly i in Warm Water, | 
Wnng Dry, Pull and Shake well, Dry in warm tem- | 





perature, and they will Keep Soft Without Shrinking." | 





| Woolens and Flannels. | 
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‘TT HERE S twice the capacity for clothes i in ihe 
closets equipped with “‘Goodform’’ Sets; and 
100 times the convenience, system and order. 
Neither time nor temper lost; no rummaging 
put your hand instantly on the garment you are 
looking for. Coats, trousers, jackets, skirts look 
better, wear better, are better wben re-formed } 
every time hung up. 
Goodform Set for Men 
$4.50 Delivered. 


6 Coat Hers., No, 21, adjustable 
. 41 cloth lined 
rand Door Loop 

1 Shoe Rail, No. 27 
Each set delivered in Separate Box, Safely Packed. 
Note above illustration and price of samples by mail. Loop 
or Bar sample 15c each, prepaid. Sold by merchants 
everywhere or delivered for the price. Booklet FREE. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY 


Sec. 28 -115 Franklin Steet Chicago, Illinois | 


Goodform Set for Women 
$3.00 Delivered. 

6 Coat Hars., No. 21, adjustable 

6 Skirt Hange djustable 

1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 

1 Shoe Rail, No, 27 
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Soups 
Stews and 


Hashes 


are given just 
that <“finish- 
ing touch” 
which makes 


















See that Lea © Perrins’ sig- 
nature is on wrapper and label. 






a dish perfect, by using 


Lea & Perrins Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a perfect seasoning for all kinds of Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, 


Cheese, and Chafing-Dish Cooking. It gives appetiz- 
ing relish to an otherwise insipid dish. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 








John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 


a“ 




















Tr HIBERNIA SAVINGS 
and LOAN SOCIETY 


INCORPORATED 1864 


COR. MARKET, McALLISTER AND JONES STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The objects for which this association are formed are, that by its operations, the depositor 
thereof may be able to find a 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT FOR SMALL SAVINGS 


And borrowers may have an opportunity of obtaining from it the use of moderate capital, on 
giving good and sufficient security for the use of the same. 


eerie 
OFFICERS 
PVORIGONE occ cccvcccccccced JAMES R. KELLY Secretary and Treasurer ....... R. M. TOBIN 
Dr ee reer TOBIN & TOBIN 
ee 


Any person can become a depositor of this society on subscribing to the by-laws. 

Deposits can be made trom $1 up to $3,000. 

Loans made on security of real estate within the city and county. 

Bank open daily from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. Sundays and holidays excepted. Saturdays from 
10 a. m. to 12 m. 
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ISAIAS W. HELLMAN, President. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS I. W. HELLMAN, JR., Vice-President; F. L. 
LIPMAN, Vice-President; Frank B. King, Cash- 


ier; GEORGE GRANT, Asst. Cashier; W. Mc- 


GAVIN, Asst. Cashier; E. L. JACOBS, Asst. 
Cashier. 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. | | Wells Fargo Nevada 
National Bank 








Guaranteed Capital .....cscosccccees $1,200,000.00 : 
Capital actually paid up in cash .... 1,000,000.00 oe eee 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,403,755.68 Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery St. 
Deposits, June 29, 1907 ............. 38,156,931.28 
 : SED s cagicnncddeddcppevepee’ 40,679, 204.63 
Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or GCamttal Pld US ac cccccccccccvcess $6,000,000.00 
coin by express. Surplus and Undivided Profits ...... 4,529,708.01 
Office hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. — 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday TEE -dnxtnensoaasdentoumre $10,529,708.01 


evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 
OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- DIRECTORS. 
H. 


President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. R. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; Isaias W. Hellman, Robert Watt, Leon Sloss, 


Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, C. DeGuigne, Dudley Evans, E. H. Harriman, 
. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, General At- A. Haas, I. W. Hellman, Jr., Wm. F. Herrin, 
orneys. , > i 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel Herbert E. Law, James lL. Flood, F. me a 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, Sicklen, Percy T. Morgan, J. Henry Meyer, F. 
J. W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr., E. T. Kruse L. Lipman. 





and W. 8S. Goodfellow. 


















“A Bank that enjoys the confidence of 

Its own home folks to such an extent. 

as to make THESE FIGURES possible 

has clearly demonstrated its right. to 

the confidence of the public through- 
out, both state and nation.”’ 











sexing 















of Deposits 


: M4 $ 19,256.08 
¥ 





Ee 


1 
se i 
1895: 117,216.58 i 
Mt! 421,815.96 i 





a 4 
ee ae 





Mout 1,757,863.03 
ae © In all American and European financial centers, 


i 
May My ’ 
sey en the Scandinavian American Bank of Seattle is 
nent mesariapeanget i! recognized not only as a Safe Bank, but as one of 
ur! SAGRSERAO the strongest banks in the Northwest, one of the 
11,421,498.35, most conservative in America. With Resources exceeding $12,- 
; 000,000.00 and a Reserve approximating $4,000,000.00, this bank 
affords to its depositors the fullest measure of security; and the 
most liberal terms that are possible, consistent with that 


security. 
Banking 0/ Compound 
By Mail yA Interest. 
























Alaska Building, Seattle 
Home of Scandinavian American Bank 
No matter where you live you may Send your Deposit by Mail, and you 
will receive by return mail our bank pass book with the amount credited 
therein. Savings accounts opened from $1.00 up. Interest at 4 per cent 
begins first of each month. Booklet mailed if desired. 


Scandinavian American Bank 
Alaska Building, Seattle, Washingto 
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THESE LOW RATES 
Backed by the Strength of 


The Prudential 


Have Made the New Low Cost Policy 
the Greatest Success in Life Insurance. 


Public Pleased—Agents Enthusiastic. 


The Prudential Rates pong Comparison of Rates on the New Policy 


Table with Average Premium Rates of 102 
Other Life Insurance Companies. 
WHOLE LIFE PLAN—$1,000 


Are Lowest 



































. 7 = e b.- — ——= 
Consistent with Li berality | Prudential! 49 | se | *%17 
Ages Insurance | American | English | European 
and Safety, Offered by Any | aeee : : 
° ar $15 29 | $1569 | $16 48 
Company of Corresponding aa | 1363 | 1004 | 1682 
. 23 T5 99 16 41 17 18 
Size, Importance and Re- o'| 32) ee) ee 
e ege “ee f 
718 6 8 
sponsibility Throughout = | eel uel ae 
2 18 08 18 53 19 35 
the World. 29 18 57 19 04 19 85 
30 19 08 19 57 20 38 $21 97 
3r 19 62 20 14 20 95 22 59 
32 20 19 20 70 21 53 23 26 
33 20 79 21 33 22 15 23 94 
34 21 43 21 96 22 80 24 65 
3 22 10 2265 23 47 25 41 
3 22 81 23 37 24 22 2 
3 23 56 24 13 24 27 
3 24 35 24 95 25 27 98 
39 25 19 25 81 26 65 28 gI 
40 26 09 26 73 27 56 29 90 
4r 27 04 27 69 28 50 30 95 
42 28 04 28 72 29 48 32 10 
43 29 II 29 83 30 53 33 32 
pfs THE 7 44 | 3025 | 3099 | 3163 | 3461 
STRENGTH OF *; 4 3147 | 3224 | 3280 | 3599 
4 32 76 33 56 34 02 
GIBRALTAR 4 3413 | 34 35 34 
7 4 3560 | 3646 | 3673 
an ee 49 3717 | 3806 | 3821 
50° 3883 | 3979 | 3979 
5I 40 61 4157 | 4147 
52 42 51 4336 | 4327 
53 44 53 45 57 45 18 
54 46 68 4776 | 4721 
55 4898 | 5010 | 4938 
56 5144 | 5264 | 5168 
5 54 06 55 33 54 13 
5 56 87 58 18 56 75 
59 59 87 61 22 59 50 
60 6308 | 6443 6237 |4 
Send us YOUR age, nearest birthday, for further Average, | $3074 | $3148. | $3177 


particulars. Address Dept. 21, 





























* European rates available only for ares 30-45. 











The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 








DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Splendid Opportunities in Selling this Popular New Ordinary 
Policy. Write Direct to Us To-day. Address De 


i a ccitiavins 
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~ What Ten Dollars Will Do 


You can buy twenty shares of stock in the California Ostrich Ranch by paying 
only ten dollars down and ten dollars per month for nine months. 





You will then own a $100.00 interest in the 
original California Ostrich Ranch, which is now 
earning money for its stockholders, and will 


soon be paying enormous dividends. 
This small invest’rent now will grow year by 


year and earn money for you and your children 


and your children’s children. 





‘ The profit in Ostrich Raising is enormous. 
Every full-grown ostrich is worth from $500.00 
to $5,000.00. We now have 124. ostriches at our 
n liego ranch. 
Each pair of ostriches produces approximately 
36 eggs per year. Abkout nine eggs out of 36 


hatch. Figure for yourself how many ostriches 





we should have in five years. Each ostrich pro- ' 
duces thousands of dollars worth of feathers 


during a normal life-time. = : : ; 
The California Ostrich Ranch wants to estab- - 


lish another farm near Oakland, and a sales- 
room in San Francisco. More money is needed, 
and you can becovre a part owner by acting 
now. There is only a small block of stock for 
saie, and you can invest from $5.00 to $2,500.00 


cash on easy monthly payments. 


The sale of ostrich plumes is a profitable in- 
dustry in itself, and orders are received from all 
over the United States. The profits are golden 
and positively certain. We want to send you cemplete information 
about this unique and profitable industry. Our 
complete literature pictures and souvenir postal 


card will be mailed free. 





Fill out the coupon and mail to us to-day. INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT CO., 
You assume no obligation whatever, and you 943 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 


é ake a lot of money. Fill out, tear off, ar , . —_ : : 
may mak« ot . t, tear off, and Please send me free full information pictures 





mail this coupon to-day. ‘ , i ccaeee 5 
and souvenir postal card of the California Os- 


trich Ranch. 











° PN  dtikan S cteciabin cihedd $3 eran es bbe an e% 
Industrial Investment Co. "ie 
. ree Coeecseesee Trererrrr rrr eee TTT eee ee 
Financial Agents. Ge otto 44.Gorne ss nance de ep abun we pea tie erences 
oe Van Ness Ave. eee, > Fo tire winneadichoncin bree weber la diocasde ohne nots J 
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Association 


of California 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Subscribed Capital . . . $15,000,000 
Paid-in Capital . . . .. 3,000,000 
Profit and Reserve Fund . °. . 450,000 
Monthly Income, over .. . 200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to 
make loans on improved property”, the mem- 
bers giving first liens on real estate as 
security. To help its stock holders to earn 
from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit 
accounts bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 


Church near Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


a a 
Continental Building and Loan 





.. _, 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. -T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patches, 
Rash, and Skin Dis- 
eases and every 
blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. It 
has stood the 
test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a 
lady of the haut- 
ton (a patient): 
“As you ladies will use them, I recommend 
‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the skin preparations.”’ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers in the United States, Canada and Bu- 
rope. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves 
skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 
excellent complexion. 

Price, 25 cents per box by mail. 

GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St 
New York. 


PURIFIES 
as well as 
Beautifies @& 
the Skin. 776 
No other 

Cosmetic #¥ 
will do it. 














a 














CAPITAL, $1,500,000 SURPLUS, $1,250,000 


The 
Anglo-Californian Bank, 


Limited 


(ESTABLISHED 1873) 


HEAD OFFIGE: 18 Austin Friars, London, Eng, 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
N. E. corner Pine and Sansome Sts. 
VAN NESS AVENUE BRANCH: 
No. 1020 Van Ness Avenue. 
MISSION BRANCH: 
No. 2046-51 Mission St., near 16th, 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


MANAGERS 


Ign. Steinhart P.N. Lilienthal 

















Your Chance to Make 
Big Profits 


Here’s your chance to make big 
money, Reader. 

Just think how much Sewer-pipe 
is needed on your city streets and 
township and country roads— 

How much tile is needed for 
irrigation on the fruit farms and 
ranches right around you? 

And ¢ha?t’s your opportunity. 

For with a Miracle Sewer-pipe 
and Tile Outfit you can make a 
cement tile that’s zammensely better 
than any clay tile— 

Yet you can sell your cement 
tile and sewer-pipe way under the 
prices of the clay. And still make 
nearly 200% profit. 

Just a small investment equips 
you complete with all the ma- 
chinery you need. And we’ll send 
you the whole Miracle Outfit on 


90 Days’ FREE Test and Guarantee 


We protect you at every point. 
Now, if you want to know a// about this big busi- 
ness opportunity—How others are making im- 
mense money at it—Just write for our little book 
about Miracle tile and its manufacture—It'’s FREE. 


MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
71 Wilder St., Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Every One has 88 Fingers 


and none other in the 
world can equal it 


The Melville Clark 
Apollo Player Piano 


Apollo player piano, Style K A masterpiece of mechanical skill 








Each of the 88 pneumatic fingers strikes a piano key 
with a human stroke, playing the composition as it 
was originally written, and is played by the great 
pianists, and imparting an orchestral tone color to the 
score. No transposing or rearranging of the music. 


All other players have only 65 notes or five octaves 


consequently the larger musical compositions must be 
rewritten or transposed to suit this five octave scale. 


YOU WOULD NOT BUY A 65 NOTE PIANO: 
WHY WOULD YOU BUY A 65 NOTE PLAYER? 


The Apollo player piano has also the 
Effective Transposing Mouthpiece. 


which represents 95 per cent. of player value. By its 
use the music can be transposed to any key to suit 
the voice or accompanying instrument, and it also 
effectually obviates the endless trouble caused by the 
shrinking and swelling of the music roll. 


The Apollo player plays 58, 65 and 88 note music 


Send for complete illustrated 
catalogue to the manufacturers 


Melville Clark Piano Co. 


Steinway Hall, Chicago 





, 


4 














BENJ. CURTAZ & SONS, Agents, 1615 Van Ness avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
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hd The Smallest Watch 
ey’ Made in America 


As Its 
Big 
Brother 


An ideal gift is the Lady Elgin 
—in every respect a. standard 
Elgin—made as small as possi- 
ble without sacrificing Elgin 
accuracy, durability and _ perfect 
adjustment. The 


LADY ELGIN | 


is sure to please and give lasting 
and reliable service. Valuable 
as a jewelry piece—invaluable 
as a time piece. 

Illustration actual size of watch. 
Every Elgin Watch is fully 
guaranteed—all jewelers have 


them. Send for “The Watch,” 


a story of the time of day. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, III. 


























YOUR 


FWINTER TRIP 


made comfortable 
by the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


_Traverses the sunny south between San Francisco and 
New Orleans. 


2 Wf 


B 


Vestibuled Drawing Room sleeping cars. Dining service 
the best. Parlor observation car. Library. Cafe. La- 
dies’ lounging room. 


2 Wf 


B 


Personally conducted family excursion parties between 
California and New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Washington every week. 


Connections made at New Orleans with New Orleans- 
New York Steamship Co.’s steamers for New York. 
Your choice of an all rail or sea voyage 


Southern Pacific 


TICKET OFFICE 


884 Market Street 14th and Franklin Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. Oakland, Cal. 

















































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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. 
Irving Institute and California Conservatory of Music 
2126-2128 California Street, San Francisco 
ing and Day School for Girls 
Music, Languages, Art, and Elocuti Accredited by Univer- 


sities. Pupils admitted ELLA M. PINKHAM, Principal. 


California Conservatory of Music. Send for 
Catalogue. 
HERMANN GENSS, Director 











THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN NESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific Ave. 


For particulars address 
«MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN 
2230 Pacific -cAvenue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 





The Fall term will open August 12, 1907. 











? 
What School: 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 

Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind of school, address: 

American School and College Agency 

984,41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St, Chicago 








BE A LOCOMOTIVE: 
FIREMAN }32458,° a 


















ill be an engineer and earn 
eo he tench you by mail. Only rail- 
way school in existence conducted by ac- / 
tual railway officials. Our students. make f 
g . St 8 repr f 
guaranteed to those mentally —- 
ically competent. Hundredsn ed 
now. Write today for catalog, etc. 
The Wenthe Ry. Corres. School, 
Box 762, Freeport, Ill. 











Are you going to St. Louis? 


The HOTEL HAMILTON is a delightful place in the Best Resi- 
dent Section and away from os — and _ ag gy ee 

Transi Rate: $1 t per day. European Plan. cia 
Rate by the week Write for Booklet. Addre-s: W. F. WILLIAM- 
SON, Manager: 














ENAMEL 


Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood or Transparent 


FOR OLD OR NEW FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
Wears like cement—Dries over night with_Bril- 
liant Gloss. Contains no Japan or Shellac. Write 
at once for Free Booklet, Color Card and List of 
Dealers. TRIAL CAN FREE (send 1l0c. to pay 
postage). Enough for a Chair, Table or Kitchen 
Cabinet. Address: “FLOOR-SHINE"” co 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Sold by Hale Bros., Agents, San Francisco, 
and A. Hamburger Sons, Los Angeles. 
if you are a dealer write for the Agency. 


\§3.00070°10000 
| A YEAR intHe 


REAL ESTATE 
Pe LURS ES DEKY 





We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, 
General Brokerage and Insurance Business, and 
appoint you 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real es- 
tate and brokerage company in America. Rep- 
resentatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year 
without any investment of capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. ° By our system you 
can make money in a few weeks without inter- 
fering with your present occupation. Our co-op- 
erative department will give you more choice sal- 
able property to handle than any other institu- 
tion in the world. A THOROUGH COMMER- 
CIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REP- 
RESENTATIVE.. Write for 62-page book free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 1037 REAPER BLOCK 
CHICAGO. 








Eyesight, Restored 


Eyeglasses May be Abandoned 


A Wonderful Discovery That. Corrects 
Afflictions of the Eye Without. 
Cutting or Drugging. 


There is no need of cutting, drugging or prob- 
ing the eye for the relief of most forms of 
disease, as a new method—the Actina treatment 
—has been discovered which eliminates the ne- 
cessity of former tortuous methods. There is 
no risk or necessity of ex- 
periment as many people 
report having been cured of 
failing eyesight, cataracts, 
granulated lids and other 
afflictions of the eye after 
being pronounced §incur- 
able, through this grand 
discovery. 

Rev. C. Brunner, pastor 
of the Reformed Church, Sridgeport, Conn., 
writes: “So far your Actina has done me good, 
and my eyesight is greatly improved, and I have 
good hope that, by continuing. my eyesight will 
be restored.” 

Rev. W. C. Goodwin, Moline, Kas., writes: 
“My honest opinion of Actina is that it is one 
of the most marvelous discoveries of the age. 
It cured my eyes and cured my wife of asthma.” 
Mrs. A. L. Howe, Tully, N. Y., writes: ‘“.‘Ac- 
tina’ has removed cataracts from both my eyes. 
I can read well without my glasses. Am sixty- 
five years old.”’ 

Robert Baker, Ocean Park, Cal., writes: “I 
should have been blind had I not used ‘Actina.’ ” 

Hundreds of other testimonials will be sent on 
application. ‘‘Actina’’ is purely a home treat- 
ment and is self-administered. It will be sent 
on trial, post paid. If you will send your name 
and address to the Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 
68 B, 811 Walnut street, Kansas City, Mo., you 
will receive, absolutely free, a valuable book— 
Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on Disease. 














UNITED GLASS WORKS 


Ornamental Glass of all kinds. 115 TURK ST. 
S. F. Phone Franklin 1763. H. R. Hopps, Prop. 


ART MOSAICS 





onall subjects. Also Plays 
B and Speakers at Whole- 
+] sale prices. Catalog free. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co, , 33 Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn 
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Thomas E. Watson 





Was reorganized out of the New York Magazine which 
bore his name. He immediately established publica- 


tions of his own which have been running one- year. 


THEY ARE 











Watson’s Jeffersonian Magazine "i #3 
Watson's Weekly Jeffersonian "sss 





BOTH TOGETHER $2.00 


Back numbers and bound volumes can be supplied. 
These two publications stand for true Democratic Prin- 


ciples as our forefathers understood and practised them. 











ADDRESS 


THOMAS E. WATSON 


THOMSON, GEORGIA 




















Die in 
open air 
seeking 
water. 


Bis-Kit 
** Gets them all.” 
Has 


cleaned 
out the 
worst 
infested 
** rat- 
holes.’’ Ratsandmice leavechoicest food and 
grain for it. Dry, clean ; never leaves a mark, 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS—15c. A BOX. If yours 
hasn’t it, send us 25c. for one box or 60c. for 
three boxes, express prepaid. Also ask your 
druggest for Yankee Roach Powder or send us 
25c.; we'll mail direct to you. ‘‘Never fails.’’ 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept., O.M., Springfield, O. 


EASY MONEY . 


The $10.00 shares of the Consolidated Laun- 
dry Co. of New York earn 25 per cent divi- 
dends and enhance. to $100. Salesmen wanted. 
Investigate. MANHATTAN FINANCE CO., 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 





acked in boxes, ready for use. 

















MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS 


DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer. 
Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
novelty on the. market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 
postpaid. 

Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs a 
specialty Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MONEY 
MAILER 


t— 2 ow Glin 








bout 
MARVEL ‘Whirlin ting Spray 
iy The new Vaginel 67" n> In 

ne Safest — wiost Com Con- 


Ym enient. It cleanses 
(ae instantly, 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE AND DIABETES 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Evening Post, 
Five Test Cases were Selected and Treated 


Publicly by Dr. Irvine K. Mott, Free of Charge 


Irvine K. Mott, M. D., of Cincinnati, Ohio, well 
and favorably known in that city as a learned phy- 
siclan—a graduate of the Cincinnati Pulte Medical 
College, class of 1883, and who afterward took 
clinical courses at the London 
(Eng.) Hospitals and has since 
1890 been a Specialist for the 
treatment of kidney diseases— 
claims that he has discovered a 
remedy to successfully treat 
Bright’s Disease, Diabetes and 
other kidney troubles, either in 
their first, intermediate or last 
stages. Dr. Mott says: “My| 
method arrests the disease, even 
though it has destroyed most of 
the kidneys, and preserves in- 
tact that portion not yet destroyed. 
cines I use neutralize the poisons that form a tox- 
ine that destroys the cells in the tubes in the kid- 


neys.’ 
The Evening Post, one of the leading daily papers 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, hearing of Dr. Mott’s success, 
asked if he would be willing to give a public test to 
demonstrate his faith in his treatment, and prove 
its merits by treating five persons suffering from 
Bright’s Disease and Diabetes, free of charge, the 
Post to select the cases. 

Dr. Mott accepted the conditions, and twelve per- 
sons were selected. After a most critical chemical 
analysis and microscopic examination had been 
made. five of the cases out of the twelve, those 
showing the most advanced form of these diseases 
were decided upon. These cases were placed under 
Dr. Mott’s care and reports published each week in 
the Post. In three months all were discharged by 
Dr. Mott. The persons treated gained their nor- 
mal weight, strength and appetite and were able 
to resume their usual work. Any one desiring to 
read the details of this public test can obtain copies 
by sending to Dr. Mott for them. 

This public demonstration gave Dr. Mott an in- 
ternational reputation that has brought him into 
correspondence with people all over the world, and 
several noted Europeans are numbered among those 
who have been successfully treated, as treatment 
can be administered effectively by mail. 

The Doctor will correspond with those who are 
cuffering with Bright’s Disease, Diabetes or any 
kidney trouble whatever, and will be pleased to give 
his expert opinion free to those who will send him a 
description of their symptoms. An essay which the 





The medi- 


Doctor has prepared about kidney trouble and de- 
scribing his new method of treatment, will also be 
mailed by him. 
should be addressed to IRVINE K. 
Ohio. 


Correspondence for this purpose 
BOTT; NM. DB, 
567 Mitchell Bldg., Cincinnati, 
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JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS--- 


‘*If all beginners at the piano realized what 
exasperating, harassing, discouraging, nerve-con- 
suming difficulties await them later and beset the 
path to that mastery which so few achieve, there 
would be fewer piano students.”’ 


@ These words, by one of the world’s greatest pianists, are no 
reflection on the art of piano playing. 


q They merely emphasize the opinion that to master the piano 
involves a life’s devotion to the art. 


@ The busy world of the twentieth century affords to but few 
the opportunity of becoming proficient piano players. 


@ But the twentieth century has also produced The Autopiano, 
which gives to everyone the ability to play the piano, artistically, 
technically and soulfully, without the drudgery of years of prac- 
tice. All the gradations of phrasing and individual expression 
are at the command of every owner of the Autopiano. 


@ its marvelous flexibility and superb musical qualities have 
earned for it the peerage among all pianos. 


@ if the Autopiano is not in your home your family is denied 
the keenest pleasures that make life worth living. 


@ Your ‘Silent piano’’ will be taken in exchange. Monthly 
payments if desired. Sold only by 

eS — ell ee 
EILERS MUSIC COMPANY 


1130 Van Ness Ave. 1220 Fillmore St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Oakland, Berkeley, Stockton, San Jose, Eureka. Reno, Nev. 
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50c GENUINE DRAWNWORK 


Handkerchiefs 


$2.00 Value for $1.00. 


These beautiful handkerchiefs are 
genuine hand drawnwork on fine 
linen lawn; 11 inches square. As- 
sorted designs as illustrated. No. A, 
40c; B, very sheer, 50c ; C and D, 30c 
each. Our special! introductory offer, 
all four handkerchiefs illustrated,” 
sent postpaid for only $1.00. War- 
ranted genuine handwork. 


GENUINE CORAL 7 
NECKLACE 20c 


$1.00 









Special Half Price Sale. 





Warranted genuine, 
best imported rich color 
coral. For limited time 
the following sizes at half regular prices: 16-in. Necklace, 
twig coral, like inside illustration, with clasp, regular 40c, for 
20c ; 56-in. Fan Chain, 42c; 16-in. Necklaceof ger ‘ne round 
coral beads, like cut, regular $1.75, for 85c; bot -ecklaces 
as illustrated for $1.00. 


Genuine $2.00 Turquoise $1.00 


BIRTH STONE FOR DECEMBER 


The world’s finest turquoise is mined in New 
Mexico; hence we can sell it at half jewelers’ 
prices. A beautiful azure turquoise with ex- 
quisite matrix vein markings, like cut, weight 
about l carat, regular price $2.00, special offer, 
to introduce, each $1.00. Warranted to keep 
color; otherwise cheerfully exchanged. Each 
gem under our warranty. Our art catalog of 
Native Gems, such as Fire Opals, Amethysts, 
Arizona Rubies, Topaz, etc., in colors, free on request. 
THE SWASTIKA—This emblem has been used by the 
Navajo Indians for ages as an amulet of good luck, and 
from this originated the present Swastika fad. We sell only 
the original hand-made Swastika, in solid silver and gold— 
no cheap imitations, which are unworthy of this beautiful 
historic emblem. Our circular giving the history and 
meaning ofthe Swastika sent free on request. We make 
the following special offers; illustrations are actual size: 


SOLID SILVER 
TURQUOISE-SET SWASTIKA 50c 


This brooch is the original hand-made Indian 
Swastika, solid silver, hand-hammered with 
Indian characters, and mounted with genuine 
sky blue turquoise ; #4 inch wide, as illustrat- 
ed. Good 75c value ; our special price, 50c. 
Waist set of four for $1.75. Same brooch 
without. turquoise, 35c; 4 for $1.25. Same 
thing in % in. scarf pin, turquoise set, 35c; 
unset, 25c. 


GOLD FILIGREE 
TURQUOISE-SET SWASTIKA $4.00 


This Swastika brooch is solid 16k gold, ex- 
quisitely hand-made in gold filigree by our 
expert Mexican workers; a work of art, very 
dainty, yet strong. Set with genuine fine 
blue turquoise ‘birth stone for December), 
showing prettily against the gold, % inch 
Wide, like cut. Worth $3.75. Our special 
price, each $3.00. Waist set of four for 
$11. Same thing without turquoise, $2.50; 4for $9. Same 
thing in ys-inch scarf pin, turquoise set, $2.50; unset, $2.35. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


: ith ord 
Genuine Hand=Woven R for $1.00 or 
Indian Basket | FE*:: isee 

illustration) 


100-page Art Catalog of Mexican Drawnwork, 
Indian Rugs, Baskets, Pottery, 6 cents. 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO, Dept. DL .- Mesilla Park, W.M. 
Largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Ham usraft in the World 
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i Greatest Possible Service 
. for Least Possible Expense 


\ This fact has been thoroughly demon- 
strated by 16,000 users all over the world. 
A car that provides all the enjoyment 
there is in automobiling, all the time, 
at an expense so small that almost any 
family can afford it. Theaverage 
expense to maintain the 


SINGLE 
CYLINDER 










AUTOMOBILE 


is less than that of a horse and buggy. 
Equally dependable, with many times 
the service. An ideal family car good 
for years ofservice. The oldest Cadillacs 
made are still running as well as ever. 
Most practical and economical for all- 
the-year use, for business and pleasure— 
simple and efficient. We prove all these 
claims in our 64-page booklet, entitled 
“The Truth about the Automobile and 
What it Costs to Maintain One” 
by actual results in figures, given by users of 164 
cars, operated under every road and weather condi- 
tion. Mailed free—write at once for Booklet No, 22 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 













































FRED'K B. VOLZ 


Volz & Freese 


MRS. HELEN FREESE 









Importers of works of art. 









Present some odd, quaint and 
beautiful things from the art 
centers of the world: Original 
Oil Paintings, lvory, Miniature 
Carved Ivory, Art Furniture, 
Bric-a-Brac, Curios, Bronzes, 
Statuary, Old Capo Di Monte, 
Antique Rouen, Chelsea, 
Lowestoft, Bristol, Etc., with 
prices that are attractive. 





















An exceptional opportunity for wecding frerents 








947-949 Van Ness Avenue 


Telephone 2917 FRANKLIN 
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. 
THE LATEST INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES IS TO BE FOUND IN 


HAMILTON WRIGHT'S: 


Handbook of the Philippines 


The volume contains in concrete form exactly 
what the Traveler, Exporter, Manufacturer and 
investor wants to know. 


The “HANDBOOK OF THE PHILIPPINES” 
is intended to portray the islands as they are 
to-day, rather than as they have appeared in 
the trying crisis through which they have 
passed. The history of the Philippines has not 
heretofore been neglected. Their interesting 
past has been chronicled by eminent writers; 
while their political (economic) perplexities have 
been detailed at great length by almost half a 
score of able writers. But of the Philippines 
to-day there are few sources to which the in- 
quirer may turn for detailed information; he 
can find no book treating of modern industrial 
conditions or interpreting the character of the 
people through the ready manner in which they 
are grasping a scheme of life which was un- 
known to them before the dawn of the 20th 
century. 

Mr. Wright presents in this volume an amaz- 
ing amount of information relating to the 
islands, of interest to the traveler and to all 


who have or contemplate having any commer- 
cial relations with them. 


The author’s observations of national life are 
acute and penetrating. Mr. Wright has pro- 
duced a book that is far above the common- 
places that some other observers have given us, 
and a book that is likely to be a standard for 
some time to come.—Argonaut. 


Mr. Wright’s attitude is definite without be- 
ing belligerent, and optimistic without extrava- 
gance. He lays stress on what has already been 
done by the American authorities toward the 
betterment of the Filipinos, and foresees a con- 
stant improvement under our supervision, lead- 
ing to more and more self-government on the 
part of the natives. A volume that should prove 
of service to the student and the traveler, and 
of particular interest to all Americans, whether 
they view with alarm, regard with pride, or 
consider with serious and unbiased thought our 
Eastern acquisitions.—N. Y. Times* Saturday 
Review. Nov. 9, 1907. 

















NET 51.40 
Of All Booksellers 


A.C. McCLURG & GO. Publishers, Chicago 
























TRADE MARK 


Ferry’s Seeds 
are the best known 
and the most reliable seeds 
grown. Every package has behind 
it the reputation of a house whose 
business standards are the highest in the trade. 
Ferry’s 1908 Seed Annual wili be mailed FREE to all appli- 
cants. It contains colored plates, many engravings, and full de- 
scriptions, prices and directions for planting over 1200 varieties of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & co., Detroit, Mich. 
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Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 








(Henry’sCalcined Magnesia) 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcomes 
constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bowel 
trouble. A mild and pleasant remedy for both children and 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bottle 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British‘‘ Inland Revenue’’stamp, 

r is sealed by a white label in which the name 


Illustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factory 1808 































It is now Legos A 
known that falling 
is caused by a germ, 
hence is a regular germ 
disease. Hail’s Hair Re- 
newer promptly stops 
falling hair because it 
destroys the germs 
which produce this 
trouble. It also destroys 
the dandruff germs, and 
restores the scalp to a 
healthy condition. 
‘ Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea. 
Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfume. 

Ask your druggist for “‘the new kind."’ The kind that does 
not change the color ofthe hair.  &. P. HALL & CO., Nasbua, 4. 


























while the wrappe 
of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 
of this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine. 












133 Spear Street, San Francisco. 





For Breakfast 











Grrmva 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


‘THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CoO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 





PRODUCERS AND SELLERS OF 


FUEL OILS 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


KEROSENES, BENZINES, 
GASOLINES and NAPTHAS 





OFFIGE KOHL BUILDING 


CALIFORNIA AND MONTGOMERY 


San Francisco - - California 











Learn Fundamental Thinking 


and The Scientific Interpretation of Life 


The sum of all scientific knowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in every field of enquiry. 


PARKER H. SERCOMBE Sociologist 
Instructor of Impersonal Philoso- 
phy based on the Unity and In- 
ter-Relationship on all Knowledge 


A course of six lessons by mail or in class will enable you to al” 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject and thu® 
go far towards sy izing your thoughts and guiding your 
judgmen . 

No applicati will be idered unless iti« accompanied by a 
sample essay of not more than two hundred words containing the 
applieant’s best thought on his favorite subject. 

I do not personally accept pay for my service—all fees from 
pupils being turned over to trustees, the fund to go toward found- 
ing a Rational School of Life and Thought. 


For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








SHE’S FLYING. 
“I wish I were an angel fair,” 
Sang Mrs. Nuwed Fish, 
As she lit the fire with kerosene— 
The dear girl got her wish. 





Hateful Thing. 
“Vd like to give you a piece of my 
mind,” cried the jilted lover. 
“T accept,” answered Miss Assid, “‘if 
you think you can spare it.” 











25 SOUVENIR POST CARDS GIVEN with a six 
months’ subscription of 25 cents to largest and old- 
est 100 page monthly on COINS, STAMPS, POST 
CARDS. CURIOS, MINERALS, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
RELICS, OLD BOOKS, ETC. Organ of the largest 
STAMP, CURIO, POST CARDS AND CAMERA 
CLUBS. Ads. pay one cent per word. Phil. West 
and Collectors World. Superior, Nebr. Sample free. 
Three months’ tria!, 10c. It’s Nebraska’s Largest 
Monthly. 





Ladies traveling alone are assured 
300 rooms—200 with private baths. 





WHEN IN BOSTON Stay AT THE 
COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant roems, superior 
cuisine. Long distance telephone in every room. 
of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 


























INCREASE Your Meient 
tt BROADEN Your SHOULDERS 
ANYONE CAN NOW SECURE A PERFECT FIGURE 


YOU 
shoulders, 









































broaden your 
the simple, 


height, 
by 


add from 2 to 5 inches to 


and increase your 


can your 


chest measurement 


harmless and practical invention of a business man. 
operation, 


Neither electricity nor drugs are needed to secure 
these happy results. It causes no pain, no trouble and necessitates 
no loss of time or detention from Any one, young or old 
of either sex, can successfully use this treatment in the privacy of 
their own home. Eminent doctors, scientists and gymnasium 
directors have endorsed it. Leading colleges and universities have 
adopted it. It is impossible for any one to use this method with- 


out obtaining results. 


business. 


rrarvelous 


FREE TO ANY ONE. 

Exactly how it is done is explained in an intensely interesting 
hook, beautifully illustrated from life, which the inventor will send 
absolutely free of charge to all who ask for it. If you would like 
to increase your height and secure a perfect figure, if you want to 
overcome the embarrassment of short and stunted; if you 
desire to secure all the advantages of being tall, write to-day for 
this free book, which will be sent to you by return mail, free of all 
charge, in a plain package. Do not delay, but learn the secret at 
once. Simply address 


CARTILAGE 60., 5G UNITY BUILDING, 





being 


ROGHESTER N. Y, 








BISHOP FURNITURE CO, CRANY, GAPIPS 


SHIP ANYWHERE ‘‘ON APPROVAL"’ allowing furniture in your 
hme five days, to be returned at our expense and money refund- 
ed if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of the Mississipi River 
and north of Tenm ssee line. allowing freight that far toward 
points beyond. When answ- ring this advertisement please state 
what articles you are interested in avd we will quote you prices 
freight prepaid to your station. 








335 5U [net $55 UO] 
$24.76 (not $36) 


Buys this handsome, high-grade 
Dining Extension Table No. 626 
(worth $36). made of select fig- 
ured Quartered Oak. piano polish 
or dull finish. Top 48 inches in 


Buys this beautiful ““Napuleon’’ Bed 
No, 849 (worth $55 00) in Mahogany 
or Oak. Dresser to match, and hun- 
dreds of piecesin our large FREE 
CATALOG. Mailed on request. 





$28.75 (not $45) 


Buys this No. 1255 genuine Leather touch (worth $45.00). Has beau- 


i i a " diameter locks securely. H 
tifal Quartered Oak frame. full Turkish spring construction, best : y as 
leather and filling. Extra large and comfortable. Length 78 inches, — hand carved claw 


width 32 inches. 


WE FURNISH 
HOMES 
HOTELS,cLUBS, /tuee 

HOSPITALS 
Y.M.6. A. 
AND OTHER 
PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 
COMPLETE 




















buys this No 694 Hand- 

$19.75 some Mission Bookcase f $10.50 . $22.50 [not $40] 
(worth $30.00) You save $11.25 buys this large, besutifal and buys this la‘ ge, luxurious Colo- 

hip Direct on Appro- yeni ission Writi k : R ; 
$34.75 [not $50.00] ym a Boge persed rth gy ot en — “ on ae rin nial Rocker No. 1275 (worth $40), 
Buys this handsume high grade Com- finish. Has adjustable shelves and en Sah eee Oe : = " ri covered with best genuineleather 

bination China Closet and Buffett, No. heavy glass doors with artistic Quartered Oak, any finish. Height 

“rang lattice design. Height 55 inches 42 in Width 30 in You save Hes quartered Oak or Mahogany 


576, (worth $50,00) Made of select 
Quartered Oak, any finish. French 
Bevel Mirror 24x18 inches. Length 56 


inches. Scores of other Buffets, Side- 
boards, Tables and Chairsin FREE 
catalog. 


BISHOP 





Width, 44 in. 


$5.25 by ordering Direct 


Our free catalog shows over 1000 pieces of fash- 
lonable Furniture. Everything from the cheapest 
that is good to the best made. It posts you on 


styles and prices.. 


Write for it to-day. 
FURNITURE CO., 78-90 lona St., Gravc Fapics, Mich. 


finish rockers, full Tarkish spring 
seat and back. An ornament and 
Gem of luxury and comfort in 


any home. 
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HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway & 63rd St., (Lincoln Sq.) W. Y. CITY 





IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING 


All surface cars pass or transter to door. 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes 
ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Rooms, with detached bath, 1.50 per day up 
Rooms, wilh private bath, 2.00 lk 
Suites, With private bath, |S ee 


ee — also Combination breakfasts 
my ony Ng -FINE MUSIC 
W. Johnson Quinn, Proprietor 








OSSESSES the luscious flavor 


of the malt, judiciously 
blended with that. of the fragrant. hop, in 
a degree never before attained in ale 


Evans 


fA\le 


T gratifies the taste, refreshes the body, 

and builds bone and sinew. A ‘“‘food 

stuff” of high nutritive value--whole- 
some and deiicious--a nat.ural tonic. 


Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers Everywhere 


C.H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786 
Brewery and Bottling Works, 
udson, New York 











Jupicious _PurcHASING 











Ws CALIFORNIA ST. 


OF THE MATERIAL IN YOUR BUILDING MEANS MORE PROFIT ON YOUR 
INVESTMENT. 3# 3# BUY FROM US, AS SALES <AGENTS OF CALIFORNIA’S 
BEST CONSTRUCTIVE ‘MATERIALS. s# &# OUR QUALITY IS UNSURPASSED 
AND SAN FRANCISCO BENEFITS BY OUR PRICES. 2# J3# IT MEANS MONEY 
TO YOU, WHETHER OWNER, ARCHITECT OR CONTRACTOR. 


Our Lines Comprise 


CEMENT---Standard Portland Cement 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement, 
LiME---Holmes Lime Co., brands 
PLASTER---Marbelit.e Hardwall Plast-er 
BRICK---Cent.ral Brick Co., Red and Repressed, 
Carnegie Brick and Pot.t-ery Co., Fire and 
Face Brick, Sewer Pipe and Terra Cot-t.a. 
CRUSHED ROCK---Good Quality. ‘Blue Trap.”’ 


Western Building -<MMaterial Company 


Phone Temporary 2647 




















SAN FEAnEme | j 











HSE 
oo ee Peet Seer & 
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Deg MODELB 


re PPE SENSIBLE, USEFUL GIFTS for the HOLIDAYS 


/ i Attractively Packed in Handsome Single Pair Boxes 


They contain more and better rubber than any other make, have gold-gilt non-rusting 
{ metal parts and strong cord ends that cannot wear through. The new back 
freeaction permits ease and comfort no matter what position the body may assume. 


They outwear three ordinary kinds which means three times the service of usual 50c. sorts 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE suspender made for man, youth or boy 
In Light, Heavy or Extra Heavy Weights, Extra Long (No Extra Cost) 


yy make inexpensive gifts every man, youth or boy will gladly receive 
lf your dealer cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


Hewes & Potter, Dept. 895. 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass, Ysivshle Style Book™” of oli, 




















A, Palatial Train for Particular People 
Through im 


Three Days firom Los Angeles to Chicago 


Via Salt. Lake Route, Union Pacific and North Western, through Salt. Lake City, Odgen 
and Omaha. Ali agent.s from San Francisco South sell ticket.s to the East, via the Salt 
Lake Route. Your patronage is solicited for this superb train. 


F. A. WANN, Genl. Traffic Manager; T.C. PECK, Gen. Pass. Agent 
LOS ANGELES 






































Put Your Money in a New York 
Enterprise 


Particularly, if you can get it in one that is a money-maker and has stood 
all tests for 25 YEARS MAKING a PROFIT each year. 

$9.50 will start you, giving you a $10 interest with a personal guarantee “by 
the Treasurer of the Company,” for 614 per cent on your money. 

$95 will give you 10 shares of stock (the par value of which is $100), or you 
may secure as many shares as you desire by paying one-tenth of the amount 
down, one-tenth more each month thereafter, until paid for, ‘eside getting all divi- 
dends paid on your stock during that time. 


Just a Moment Now 


While I tell you something of this company whose stock I am offering, and 
which you should buy if you want a safe, sound and money-making investment, 
one that will permit you to sleep well, and makes money for you while you sleep. 


History of the Business 


Mr. John F. Douthitt, “whose name this company bears,” established this busi- 
ness 25 years ago, has made money every year since, last year cleared over $50,000. 
All these years the business has been located on the wealthiest street, in the greatest 
city in the world, 273 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The John F. Douthitt Co. deals in hand-painted tapestries, upholsteries, draper- 
ies, oil paintings, water colors, brass goods and antiques of all kinds; besides all 
this, the company does a large decorating business. Mr. Douthitt has decorated 
some of the finest homes, hotels, theatres, State capitols and court houses in all 
parts of the United States. 

The company is headquarters for and carries the largest stock of HAND 
PAINTED SILK TAPESTRIES IN THE WORLD. 

The continual growth of this enterprise made it too large for a one man business, 
thereby necessitating making it a corporation, which was affected last November 
when the John F. Douthitt Co. took over this excellent business, with a house 
packed full of goods amounting to over $200,000 AND NOT ONE CENT OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS. Can one ask for anything better? 

There is a limited amount of this stock for sale, but only a part of that will 
be sold at $9.50, and the only notice of advance in price will be when printed on 
the coupon below. 

In filling out the coupon, write plainly the name to whom the certificate is for, 
but send in quickly before the advance in price. 

There is a good position here for several men in the different lines. 

Make all checks and orders to G. M. WHEELER, Treasurer. 








JOHN F. DOUTHITT CO. 273 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


FORMED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


Capital stock, (full paid and non-assessable) 5300,000. 
Par value of shares, $10 each, now selling at $9.50 per share. 


Enclosed find $ in payment for____shares of the Jno. F. Douthitt Co. Issue 





Certificate to » City. 

















Street , State. i OVERLAND MONTHLY 
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Gift of Gifts / 


At a Moderate Cost. 


Pra 


A Bissell =. 


You can’t select an article at double the cost that will contribute 


as much genuine pleasure and satisfaction to a friend as a Bissell 
Sweeper. Made of the richest woods, hand polished and with 
metal parts all nickeled, the Bissell makes a most appropriate 
and acceptable holiday gift, and will be a constant reminder 
of the giver for ten years or more. Thousands of Bissell 
Sweepers are used every year as wedding and holiday pres- 
ents. For sale by all the best trade. Prices $2.50 to $6.50. 
Address Dept. 124 for 
free booklet. 
BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER CC. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and 
only exclusive 
Carpet Sweep- 
er Makers in 
the world.) 





Buy 
of your 
dealer 
now and 

; send us 
; the .pur- 
: chase slip 

within one 

week and re- 

ceive a good 

quality Moroc- 

co leather card 

case free with no 
printing on it. 


> 


lg Se 7 


4 
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“Shave Yourself o 


“IT have already convinced over a million men that a daily home shave with my razor isa 











































habit that every self-respecting man should acquire. I have taught thém 
that the “GILLETTE” way is the only way to save time and money— 
to maintain an unruffied disposition and to be sure of perfect hygienic 


shaving conditions.”’ 


My razor is increasing in popularity every day, because it is 

absolutely dependable—it is always ready for use—no honing— no 

stropping—and it gives as light or as close a shave as you may wish, 
without danger of cutting or scratching. 


I have changed the entire complexion of the advertising pages of 
the prominent magazines of this country, not only by my own ad- 
vertisements, but by the greater number of announcements 
published: by manufacturers of shaving soaps, shaving 
brushes, shaving powders, shaving creams and other 
shaving ‘accessories that have been made profitable, be- 
cause the army of ‘*Gillette’’ users who are self-shavers 
is increasing in number daily. 





Finally, I am proving more conclusively every 
day, that while there may be room for argument as 
to what shaving accessories one should use, there is 

no doubt about the Razor. There is but one perfect 
razor—for all men—to be used under all conditions 
—and that is my razor—the ‘‘ Gillette.’’ 


When you buy a safety razor get the best—the 

‘‘Gillette.’’ It will last you for the rest of your life — 

it is not a toy—it will always give you complete 
satisfaction, 


The double-edged, flexible blades are so inexpen- 
sive that when they become dull you throw them away as 


you would an old pen. Hing thi 4 - 


The Gillette Safety Razor set consists of a triple silver- 
plated holder, 12 double-edged blades (24 keen edges), 
packed in a velvet lined leather case and the price is 
$5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


An Ideal Holiday Gift. 
Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ Gillette’’ to-day. If substitutes are offered 
refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO., 
283 Times Bidg., New York City 
‘| (S \. 
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THE ANGELUS PIANO 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 





f HOOSE what you will, no gift within your power of giving can add one 
| half so much to the jovs of the coming Christmas as the ANGELUS PIANO. 
1 For all the household, young and old, on Christmas Day and every day 
throughout the year, the ANGELUS PIANO heralds a new era of enjoyment 
, in your home. 
Any one— musician or non-musician—can play the ANGELUS PIANO. 
| It is an upright piano of the first grade with the world-famous Angelus piano- 
| player incorporated within its case. The musician can play it by hand the same 
| as any other piano, or, if you are unfamiliar with the technique of music, you can 
| play as well or even better by means of the Angelus. 


Remember, the ANGELUS PIANO is the only instrument in the world equipped 
with the patented expression devices, the wonderful MELODANT and the famous 
Phrasing Lever. 

The MELODANT emphasizes the melody notes so that they come out clear and 
distinct above the accompaniment. 

The Phrasing Lever provides you with absolute and instantaneous control of the 


t time so that your music will not sound humdrum or mechanical. 
| Before investing in a plano—FIRST SEE AND HEAR THE ANGELUS 

- PIANO. It can now be had on very easy terms in every important city in America. 
Bd Write us to-day for descriptive literature and name of representative in your locality. : 
f , hi 
"4 THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 4 


% | Esrasuisuzn 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 
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A Why 
Say 


No Other Food Product Has a Like Record 


BAKER'S 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 


have rec ered 


48 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


and have held the market for 127 Years with constantly increasing sales 


incon ee — 


The unparalle led business success of this House 1s: due to 


the fact that it has won and held the nfidence at the 


} 
‘reat and constantly inc reasing body of consumers by always 


maintaming the highest standard in th ity of its cocoa 


ind chocolate preparauions, and ™ lhn il the lowe st 


| 
juanty can 


prices lor whi h unadulte rated artick 


be put upon the market 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 








